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Scene from Angel Street as given at the Hazleton, Pa., Senior High School (Thespian Troupe 257) with 
Marian V. Brown as director. (Left to right) Robert Paulshock as Sgt. Rough, William Baker as Mr. Man- 
ningham, Virgil Marcinkevich as Mrs. Manningham. 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH: SO DEAR TO MY HEART 
By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


A new farce comedy in three acts 


THE GHOST OF POSSUM HOLLOW 


By WALT DRAPER 


Lightning flashes, roll of thunder, weird moans from behind 
walls, and bodies falling out of closets plague a high school 
girls outing club in their effort to renovate for their own 
use the house that has just been given them in lonely Possum 


Hollow. “Terrible” Terrence Smythe (so called because of 
his grades in school) and his gang, disappointed that the 
house was not given to them, set out to “haunt” the place 
so the girls will never want to come back. Their job of 
“house haunting” is almost professional and an _ elaborate 
set of “booby traps” is set. Just as the girls and Miss Priss, 
their school-teacher chaperon, are about to return and walk 
into a veritable house of horrors, two jewel thieves appear, 
thinking that the place is a deserted hideaway. In the con- 
fusion that cio because of the robbers keeping their 
identity a secret, Terrence inadvertently works out the means 
for their escape. But before leaving, the thieves truss up Mr. 


8 MALES, 4 FEMALES. INTERIOR. MODERN COSTUMES. 









Dingleberry, the school Principal, who was coming to the 
rescue. The “ghost traps” start going off and Mr. Dingle- 
berry is discovered in a closet. Of course, Terrible Terrence 
is blamed for what has happened. Miss Priss is identified 
over the radio as being connected with the thieves—so the 
boys tie her up. One of Terrence’s gang, while treking 
through the surrounding woods, finds a stalled State Police 
car which the robbers had stolen for their getaway and sent 
out the fake description of Miss Priss over the short wave 
broadcaster as a joke. Finally the State Troopers arrive— 
led to the scene by the short wave radio beam. The robbers, 
in their flight, step into possum traps one of the boys set in 
the woods and are caught. As a reward for “saving the day,” 
the boys are given a cabin of their own—way on the other 
side of town!! 


BOOKS, 85 CENTS, ROYALTY, $25.00 
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Adapted by CAROLINE FRANCKE 
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Comedy in 3 Acts 
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As produced by Boulder (Colorado) High School 


Booth Tarkington’s great gifts for amiable, human comedy 
have made him the dean of American writers. It is a pleasure 
to add The Fighting Littles to the long list of Tarkington hits, 
including Clarence, Seventeen, Penrod, The Country Cousin 
and others for which he is now famous. Every family in the 
world suffers from the misunderstanding of two generations 
but not many of them are as explosive about their conflicts 
as the Littles. Each Little has his own idea of the way life 
should be lived and all of them say so, except Mother Little 
who is too busy trying to keep peace. The fireworks really 
begin when Daddy Little finds all his daughter’s friends 
‘young hoodlums” and Ham Ellers the “worst hoodlum of 
the lot.” Mr. Little has his own candidate for his daughter’s 


* 


* 


affections—businesslike Norman Peel. In desperation daughter 
Goody tries to follow her father’s advice—and the amazing 
results confuse everybody, even Mr. Little. It does not 
confuse Henrietta, Goody’s charming Southern roommate 
who is a killer-diller as a rival. By a series of painful sur- 
prises, Mr. Little discovers that “young hoodlums” can be 
quite solid people after all. Then there is son Filmer who 
can’t keep out of trouble. Filmer has his own trouble with 
love, quite as desperate to him as Goody’s to her. Through 
three acts the quick-tempered Littles squabble their way 
through differences in viewpoint and ridiculous situations 
without even knowing how funny they are. 
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EVERYBODY’S HAPPY 


When They See 


“HAPPY IS THE BRIDE” 


A Three Act Comedy 
By 


KURTZ GORDON 


Joyce and Gerald are to be married 
within a week. They are waiting in the 
empty living room of their first apart- 
ment for their furniture to arrive. All is 
bright on their horizon except for two 
clouds—tthe future in-laws. Neither ap- 
prove of the marriage. When the furni- 
ture is delivered by two dopey furniture 
movers, Joyce’s mother drops in for a 
“‘peek”’ and immediately arranges it to 
suit her taste and dashes off to her 
afternoon bridge. Before Joyce and 
Gerald can arrange it to suit themselves, 
Gerald's mother dashes in from a shop- 
ping trip and orders the furniure ar- 
ranged to suit her simple taste. Within 
five months the newlyweds are faced 
with serious in-law invasion. You will 
love and applaud the wild decision they 
make to save their marriage, and revel 
in the lightning speed with which they 
carry it through . . . A reading of the 
play will convince you of its merits. 


4 Men, 6 Women—Simple Interior 
Books, 60 cents —Royalty $10.00 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


178 Tremont St., Boston 11, Mass. 
and 
Denver 2, Colorado 
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Second Childhood 
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The Enemy 

A Swift Kick 

The Swan 

Miss Lulu Bett 

The Queen’s Husband 
Bridal Chorus 

Icebound 

Sun-Up 

Alice in Wonderland 
Magnificent Obsession 

My Man Godfrey 

She Forgot to Remember 
Best Years 

Digging up the Dirt 
Eastward in Eden (on press) 


Ask for a FREE 
Descriptive Play Catalogue 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3 
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“At this moment in our national vod says 
the National Commission for Life Adjustment 
Education, “thoughtful Americans are 

with a sense of insecurity and a feeling of 
uneasiness. They are increasingly conscious 
not only of world problems but of unfinished 
business of democracy here at home. It 
is our earnest belief that the school, through 
improved service to youth, can contribute 
mightily to the solution of current problems 
and build better men and women for better 
times that are the goal of our striving. 


The 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Goethe was observed at Yale University with 
a special series of Goethe Bicentennial events 
held in March. The first of these events was 
a production of Goethe's play, Faust, pre- 
sented on six evenings beginning with March 
21 


E. Turner Stump of Kent State University, 
Florence Hill of the Canton, Ohio, Lehman 
High School, and Herbert E. Rogers of the 
Washington High School, Massillon, Ohio, will 
represent The National Thespian Society at the 
conference of the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, March 31-April 2, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio, will furnish 
upon request an attractive certificate of ex- 
cellence to any high school receiving highest 
rating (first, second, or third place) or highest 
classification in the finals of any state-wide 
or inter-state drama festival or contest held 
this spring. Certification of the rating or 
classification won by the school should ac- 
company the request for a certificate. 


STUDY ABROAD, a handbook listing 10,- 
500 fellowships, scholarships, and other op- 
portunities for international study in 166 
subject fields in 27 countries is available for 
the price of $1.00 from Columbia University 
Press, New York 27, New York. 


By 1960 the high school enrollment in 
the United States is expected to reach 8 mil- 
lion, an increase of almost 2 million over 
1947 enrollment. 


Representatives from all ranks of the Ameri- 
can theatre met on March 2-3 at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, for a “State-of-the- 
Theatre” conference. This magazine was 
represented by Paul Myers, our editor for 
the “Theatre on Broadway” department. 


Well-written articles averaging 1,500 words 
on projects concerning high school dramatics 
are now being accepted for publication in 
DRAMATICS during the 1949-50 season. If 
you are in a position to prepare an article on 
a project you have sponsored this season, 
we suggest that you get in touch with us at 
once. 


Our May issue will bring you the program 
for the Third National Dramatic Arts Con- 
ference to be held at Indiana University, 
June 18 through 18. 
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THESPIAN 
FELT EMBLEMS 


Thespian Felt Letter ... 80c 


Consists of rectangular shield, 62 inches 
high, 4 inches wide, white felt with 4-inch 
letter “T’. Two masks reproduced in gold silk 
with word “Thespian” in gold silk letters on 
blue “’T’. Blue block letters “The National 
Thespian Society” above “‘T’, and space for 
4 star ratings below “T’. Space provided for 
Sepreteeres Troupe Number in the base of 


Thespian Star ............... 5c 


Gold felt star measuring one inch in di- 
ameter to accommodate space provided for 
Star Ratings on Felt Letter described above. 
Pressed on letter with hot iron. 


Thespian Insignia......... 15¢ 


Small insignia in gold felt stamped in blue. 
Can be worn on raincoats, sweaters, etc. Pre- 
sented by Troupe to new members at the time 
of initiation. (Has space at the base of the 
“T’ for embroidered Troupe Number.) 


Best Thespian Felt Letter... 80c 


Thespian Felt Letter with blue lettering 
“Best Thespian Award” above emblem and 
= for which award is given in blue figures 
elow emblem. 


Thespian Pennant......... 80c 


Pennant in gold felt with blue lettering 
“The National Thespian Society”, measuring 
12 inches high, 30 inches long. Space pro- 
vided for embroidered Troupe Number. 


Order must be countersigned by 
Troupe Sponsor 


The 
National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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CONFERENCE DIRECTOR 


ational Conference 


Statt Members 


STUDENTS and teachers attending the Third 
Nation] Dramatic Arts Conference at Indiana 
University, June 13-18, will be under the in- 
struction of experts in theatre arts and allied 
fields. Pictures of some of the more prominent 
staff members are shown on this page. 


Pre-conference enrollment Forms may be ob- 
tained by writing to The National Thespian 
Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, 
















Ohio. 
LEE NORVELLE 
Indiana University 
MOTION PICTURES TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 
KELLY YEATON VERGIL A. SMITH 


Department of Dramatics, 
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Theatre Department, 
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Shakespeare's Sound Effects” 


By LEE MITCHELL 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


ing at all, it is worth the effort of 

determining the effect which the 
author intended it to have on audiences. 
Since sound effects contribute particular- 
ly to emotional impact, it is useful to 
be able to interpret them correctly. It 
is, moreover, of immense practical value 
to a director to know, for instance, when 
an alarum is musical and when a percus- 
sion effect, to know that sennet, tucket, 
and flourish are distinct effects employed 
for strikingly different purposes, and 
to recognize the many scenes in which 
sound effects form a continual accom- 
paniment to the speech, as integral as 


the silk thread in a rich fabric. 


Instruments 

HE instruments named in the stage 

directions are ten in number, as fol- 
lows: Bell; Chambers; Cornet; Drum; 
Fife; Hautboys; Horn; Kettledrum; Ord- 
nance; Trumpet. Except that Ordnance 
and Chambers are the same, each is 
responsible for a distinct sound. 


Bell. Stage directions specify a bell 
occur only three times. Two of these 
are tocsins pealed to arouse inhabitants 
of town or castle. The third is the bell 
which Lady Macbeth rings to indicate 
to her lord the time for Duncan’s mur- 
der is at hand, and which draws from 
Macbeth the comment: 


Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. 

The two instances of alarm bells pre- 
sent a different problem. In each the 
bell referred to in the singular. Yet we 
know that the alarm was a full “peal” 
of all the bells in a steeple rung to- 
gether. Anyone who has attempted to 
get the effect of an offstage tocsin knows 
how much easier it is with several bells 
than with one, and there is further evi- 
dence of the sound in Shakespeare’s own 
lines: 


Chambers and Ordnance. There are 
ten instances of stage directions calling 
for “chambers,” “ordnance,” or “pieces” 
(of artillery).' Four of these are in one 
play, Hamlet. The balance are spread 
among plays of both earlier and later 
composition. There is no evidence that 
the source of the sound was ever visible 
to the audience. 


This source was a chamber, or small 
mortar, charged with powder compres- 
sed and held in place by a wadding of 
rags. It was one of these wads, expelled 
in flames from the mouth of the mortar 
used in Henry VIII (I-iv-48); which 
landed on the thatched roof of the 
Globe and started a fire which burned 
that theatre to the ground. 

*Abridged and reprinted by permission from Speech 


Monographs, Vol. XIV, 1947, Speech Association of 
America. — 
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if a Shakespearean play is worth do- 


In the sixteenth century the firing of any 
sort of cannon was a rather uncertain business. 
A train of priming powder was laid in the 
touch-hole of the piece and set off by the ap- 
plication of an end of smoldering rope, called 
“match,” somewhat as we set off firecrackers 
today with lighted punk. The time required 
for the priming to burn down to the charge 
could be a couple of seconds, or the slightest 
fraction of a second. Imperfect tamping of 
the charge could cause a burst chamber or 
a disappointing fizzle. 


This uncertainty may explain why the 
directions usually call for more than 
one chamber to be fired, for if one mis- 
fired the other could be depended upon 
to produce the effect. It may also ex- 
plain why the directions generally pro- 
vide a preparative drum roll or trumpet 
call immediately preceding the firing, 
since this would cover any time lapse 
between the cue and the eventual dis- 
charge of the chambers. 


Cornets. The Elizabethan cornet bore 
little resemblance to its modern auto- 
nym. It was made, not of metal, but of 
wood covered with cloth. It was shaped 
like a horn in that its tube curved 
gradually from mouthpiece forward 
with no flare at the bell, but its musical 
possibilities were considerably increased 
by the addition of six stops along the 
tube. It gave forth a soft woody note. 

Stage directions calling for cornets appear 
only in the plays of Shakespeare’s later period, 
the earlicst being in ALL’S WELL, about 
1602. Cornets are called for most often in 
the two plays which he wrote in collaboration 
with Fletcher: ten times in TWO NOBLE 
KINSMEN and twice in HENRY VIII. 

In comparing all the uses of cornets, 
the thing which impresses one most is 
the number of times the instrument 
is heard in conjunction with human 
voices. 

Direction specifying cornets invaria- 
bly put the term in the plural, indicat- 
ing, in all probability, that the instru- 





For Your Senior Class Play 


DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London. In the films 
by Paramount. It now challenges the best 
acting talent of the college and high school 
theatres. 


The scene which stands throughout is a fasci- 
natingly mysterious room in a palatial old house 
on Fifth Avenue, New York. Here one gener- 
ation opposes the next in a drama of powerful 
emotion. 
women. 


The characters are seven men, five 


“This one deserves especial thanks and hearty 
praises. It returns us to expertness and fas- 
cination and fine mood in the theatre. I can- 
not hope to see any better production than this 
all told this year.” Gitpert GaBrieL, American. 


Price: 85 cents Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Bivd. 
New York 19, N.Y. Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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ment was employed in pairs or groups, 
producing some certain harmony among 
them. There is no indication that cor- 
nets were ever played within sight of 
the audience, at least, not as part of the 
acted scene. 

Drums. The drum of the stage direc- 
tions is the sixteenth century military 
drum, an instrument somewhat larger 
than the largest snare drum, and about 
as deep as broad. The snares, fastened 
to the underside to brighten the tone, 
are a later addition. 

The military drum appears frequently 
in the stage directions, both as a source 
of sound and as a property associated 
with military power. The spectacle of 
a military leader and his staff customar- 
ily includes “drum and colours.” Some- 
times the direction is varied to include 
drum and fife or trumpet. It seems 
probable, moreover, that when the drum 
is carried on stage it is also intended to 
beat out a march for entrance, exit, or 
both. 

The approach or passage of offstage 
armies is usually indicated by the sound 
of marching drums. The exact nature 
of the sound effect required is discussed 
below, under “Marches.” 


In the armies of Shakespeare’s day the drum 
was used both in camp and on the field for 
the signals of infantry troops, as distinguished 
from cavalry, who received their orders by 
trumpet. The stage directions, although they 
show some indication that Shakespeare was 
aware of this distinction, are by no means con- 
clusive. In general, his choice seems to be 
determined by the dramatic potentialities of 
the instrument rather than its appropriateness 
in any particular instance. The drum rolls 
which would have been most familiar to a 
soldier, those for reveille, assembly, and tatoo, 
are conspicuously absent from his plays; those 
which he uses are the ones for marching and 
maneuvers —the ones most likely to impress 
themselves on a spectator of parades and drill 
sessions. 


Fife. The sixteenth century fife was 
an earlier and simpler form of flute 
which was sounded either by blowing 
into a whistle mouthpiece of the re- 
‘corder type, or into a transverse mouth- 
piece. It was cylindrical in shape, twen- 
ty-four to thirty inches long, with six 
finger-stops along the barrel. The sound 
was acute, and not very true in pitch. 
The fife had been introduced into Eng- 
land early in the century by Swiss mer- 
cenaries; by 1530 it had become the 
conventional instrument, along with the 
drum, for the accompaniment of march- 
ing troops. 

Shakespeare characterizes its essential 
quality with the adjectives “ear-pierc- 
ing” (Othello, IIl-iii-352) and “vile 
squealing” (Merchant, III-v-30. ) 

Shakespeare's stage directions specify 
the fife by name but once. However, 
there is ample evidence tha the instru- 
ment was a common sight on his stage, 
and that its squealing was a feature of 
the numerous military marches called 
for. 

Hautboys. 
is nothing more than an archaic spel- 
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Shakespear’s “hautboys” 
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ling of the modern word “oboe,” de- 
rived, apparently, from the French 
hautbois, applying to the same instru- 
ment. Like the modern oboe, the Eliza- 
bethan hautboys is a wooden double- 
reed wind instrument of high pitch, 
having a compass of two-and-a-half oc- 
taves. Its tone is both soft and sweet. 
It is the only instrument which his stage 
directions specifically describe as play- 
ing “music.” 

Directions calling for hautboys occur most 
often at the beginnings of scenes of festivity: 
banquets, celebrations, entertainments. Their 
music ushers in the banquets in MACBETH, 
TIMON, and HENRY VIII. They are used 
for the coronation procession of Anne Bullen 
in HENRY VIII. They accompany royal pro- 
cessions in HENRY VIII, MACBETH, and 2 
HENRY VI, all scenes of happy mood and 
genial spirit. In CORIOLANUS, hautboys are 
among the instruments making joyous music 
in celebration of the raising of the Volscian 
siege. A slightly variant purpose is evident 
in their use in HAMLET to accompany the 
dumb show. In MACBETH they are used 
for the show of eight kings, a use which com- 
pares both with that for the dumb show in 
HAMLET and the coronation procession in 
HENRY VIII at the same time that it echoes 
their previous use in connection with King 
Duncan. In ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
they are used for the “mysterious music” which 
heralds ANTONY’S defeat, a sound which, 
according to Plutarch, was that of singing and 
dancing. In this play, in CORIOLANUS, and 
in MACBETH, the sound of hautboys precedes 
the downfall of the protagonist and seems to 
provide a kind of ironic contrast to the suc- 
ceeding mood. 


The instrument seems to be used ha- 
bitually for offstage sound. At least no 
stage direction mentions is as being car- 
ried on the stage or being played within 
view of the audience. 

Horns. Stage directions for horns oc- 
cur fourteen times. In all but two of 
these the sound is associated with the 
chase, usually preceding the entrance of 
a hunting party. 

The horn derives its name from the fact 
that it was originally made from the horn of 
cattle, hollowed out, and sounded by forcing 
the breath through pursed lips into the tube. 
By Shakespeare’s time the horn was made not 
only in this way, but also of wood or metal 
with a mouthpiece added. The shape of the 
tube, expanding gradually from mouthpiece 
to bell, gave the horn a deep mellow tone. 
The direction “wind horn” is merely another 
way of saying “blow some wind into the horn.” 


Kettledrum. Shakespeare’s use of the 
kettledrum is unique with Hamlet 
where he calls for it thrice by name. 
The kettledrum at that time was an 
innovation from the Orient, much fa- 
vored by Teutonic royalty, but seldom 
seen in England. Kettledrummers 
were rare and were paid five shilling 
a day. This is five times as much as 
stage hands were paid, and about twice 
as much as regular musicians. The use 
of the kettledrum in Hamlet, therefore, 
may be regarded as an attempt by the 
author to reproduce what Englishmen 
thought of as the bizarre and rugged 
splendor of a contemporary Teutonic 
court. 

The Trumpet. Of all the musical 
instruments called for by name, the 
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Scene from Act V of Shakespeare’s The Tempest as presented by students of the Abilene, 
Texas, High School (Thespian Troupe 353) with Ernest Sublett as director. 








trumpet is by far the most popular, 
being specified 51 times in 22 plays. The 
instrument was a simpler one than that 
which carries the name today, although 
marked by the same characteristics of 
brilliant tone and sharply flared bell. 
Unlike the modern trumpet, its bore 
was straight and had no stops, variations 
in tone being produced in the same way 
as with the modern bugle. The instru- 
ment was made of brass or bronze, and 
was customarily decorated with an em- 
blazoned guidon dependent from the 
tube. 

The trumpet was a more elegant in- 
strument in its associations than any 
other commonly used, and was regarded 
as the appropriate instrument of chiv- 
alry. It was always present at court, it 
accompanied the king and his envoys 
wherever they went, and it was used 
militarily for the signals of mounted 
troops as distinguished from those of 
the infantry which were sounded by 
drums. 


The only definite departure from the chival- 
ric use of trumpets is that in which they are 
used to announce the players. One of these 
occurs in THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
(Induction-74) where the direction Sound trum- 
pets heralds the entrance of the troupe. An- 
other is found in the play scene in MIDSUM- 
MER NIGHT’S DREAM (V-i.) There the di- 
rection reads: Flourish trumpets. Enter the 
Prologue. A similar direction in HAMLET 
(II-ii) calls for a flourish for the players with- 
out, however, specifying the instrument. 


A number of stage directions require 
trumpeters to enter as part of a pro- 
cession, trumpeting as they come: This 
sort of entrance is particularly taxing to 
modern directors. On horseback, trump- 
eters look right enough, but on foot 
they have such difficulty seeing where 
they are going while blowing their 
lengthy instruments that they lose all 
dignity. If it is not possible to stage the 
scene in such a way that they can enter 
and stop before sounding off, it is prob- 
ably better to keep them off stage en- 
tirely. 


Sound Effects 


HE stage directions call for a consid- 
aan variety of offstage effects, 
ranging all the way from crowing cocks 
to sea fights. In a few instances it is 


possible to say with some certainty how 
these effects sounded. In others one can 
only study the lines and hazard a guess. 
For the convenience of the reader the 
effects are arranged in alphabetical 
order. 

Alarums. The alarum is Shakespeare’s 
commonest sound effect, and one which 
he uses as often as the most sanguine of 
his contemporaries. It is the accompani- 
ment of violence, both on and off the 
stage. It is used both in battle sequences 
and in domestic scenes. In the former 
it becomes a signal by trumpet or 
drum, calling “to arms!” or “attack!” 
In domestic scenes it is the bell of town 
or castle arousing the inhabitants and 
warning them of danger. 


Most of the stage directions specifying 
this sound give no indication of the in- 
strument, but a few do. Drum alarums 
are called for in Antony and Cleopatra 
(IV-ix-30), Al’'s Well (IV-i-69), and 
twice in Richard III (IV-iv-148, and 
V-iii-338 ). Trumpet alarums are speci- 
field in Macbeth (V-vi-9), 2 Henry VI 
(II-iii-95), and King Lear (V-iii-50). 
Both drum and trumpet are used for 
alarum in Antony and Cleopatra (IV- 
vii). “ Bell alarums are rung twice in 
Macbeth (II-iii-79 and V-vi-51) and 
once in Othello (II-ii). 


An alarum of sufficient length to be effective 
as a signal would continue through eight or 
ten lines of dialogue at least. The alarum 
in OTHELLO (Il-iii) continues for fifteen. 
That. this was usually the case seems indicated 
by the number of instances in which stage 
directions specify “short” alarums, probably 
only a measure or two instead of the repeated 
measures of the typical signal. Distance and 


_volume are also indicated when the occasion 


seems to demand it. 


It is reasonable to assume that the 
singular “alarum” indicates a_ single 
signal, while the plural “alarums,” which 
appears most often at the opening of a 
battle sequence, indicates several in- 
struments, perhaps at varying distances, 
or sounded in succession. 


Charge, or Battle. This was a varia- 
tion of the alarum employed as a mili- 
tary signal, meaning "hdvaaas on the 
enemy!” Shakespeare’s directions call 


‘for it to be sounded once by drums 


and twice by trumpets. 
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Clock Striking. To shakespeare a 
clock is something heard rather than 
seen. It is interesting, too, that his stage 
directions consistently differentiate be- 
tween the sound of clocks, which were 
chimed, and the sound of bells, which 
were pealed. The reason for this is 
readily apparent. In his London a mul- 
titude of clocks struck the hour, the half- 
hour, and the quarter-hour throughout 
the day, preceding each with tuneful 
chimes. At noon and midnight some 
of the chimes played several minutes be- 
fore the hour was struck. 

In three of the four instances in 
which directions call for the sound of a 
clock striking, actions ceases while one 
character counts the strokes and tells 
the hour. Chimes preceding the stroke 
arrest the action, force the characters 
to listen, and underscore the importance 
of the interruption. In each case it is 
an effective dramatic touch. 

Cock Crowing. The single instance 
of the sound of the morning cock crow- 
ing occurs in Hamlet (I-i), where the 
direction, “The cock crows” motivates the 
departure of the Ghost. In the other 
scenes in which ghosts appear, they de- 
part without this sound effect. 

Flourish. The flourish is sounded 
with trumpets, cornets, or trumpets and 
drums together. It may also have been 
sounded by drums alone, although 
there is no clear evidence that this was 
done. 


The earliest scores, are lengthy and extreme- 
ly elaborate. However, the manner in which 
Shakespeare employs the flourish seems to in- 
dicate in most cases a comparatively short sig- 

. On occasion, stage directions specify A 
long flourish, (RICHARD II, I-iii, and CO- 
RIOLANUS, I-ix) a short flourish, (TWO NO- 
BLE KINSMEN, II-v); a lively flourish, and a 
great flourish, (HENRY VIII, IV-i) so there 
must have been considerable variety possible. 


From the way in which the flourish 
is used, the impression one receives from 
it is that of an exultant, joyous sound. 
In a theatrical sense, it is invariably 
employed to give “lift” to a scene. It 
appears at both beginning and end of 
processions. In martial scenes it her- 
alds the entrance or exit of royal power, 
sometimes when the scene is laid along 
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the approach march, but more often at 
the end of a victorious battle, after the 
trumpets have sounded retreat. 


The flourish is also used to heighten 
the spirit of mob demonstrations, usu- 
ally of approval. One would think 
that a flourish of drums would be espe- 
cially effective for this purpose but the 
directions give no clue to the instru- 
ments intended, except in one instance 
where the flourish is specified as being 
sounded by cornets. 

Hounds Baying. The baying of 
hounds is called for twice in Titus An- 
dronicus (II-ii). One of the directions 
reads as if the hounds were on stage, 
but this seems unlikely. The sound is 
suggested by the direction in The Tem- 
pest (IV-i); A noise of hunters heard. 
Enter divers Spirits in shape of dogs and 
hounds. In Winters Tale (III-iii-56) 
Antigonus reference to the “savage 
clamors of the chase’—apparently a 
bear hunt—suggests a like effect. 

Knocking. The most telling use of 
offstage sound of knocking is that in 
Macbeth, where the sound suggests both 
the qualms of conscience and the fear 
of detection. 


Although producers of MACBETH feel 
obliged to have the sound of knocking in the 
murder sequence each time it is mentioned, 
they generally neglect the possibilities for the 
sound in later scenes where knocking is re- 
ferred to but not specified by direction. In 
some of these the use of the sound might add 
greatly to the scene. MACBETH’S “Who's 
there?” (III-i-72) before the first entrance of 
the ruffians whom he hires to kill Banquo 
may be one such. The witches’ “Open locks 
Whoever knocks” preceding entrance in the 
cauldron scene (IV-i-45) may be another. After 
the witches have vanished, MACBETH’S 
“Come in, without there!” (IV-i-135) seems to 
require a motivating knock. The use of knock- 
ing in the conspirators’ scene in JULIUS CAE- 
SAR (II-i) is faintly reminiscent of that in 
MACBETH, but its use is turned to no emo- 
—_ effect, and so may be regarded as func- 
tional. 


The March. Sixteenth century march- 
es were customarily played with drum, 
trumpet, and fife, in unison. Marches 
were seldom played for line troops, be- 
ing more usually the luxury of kings and 
generals. Of music for these marches 
there is none extant in England. Most 


of the marches like the drum and trum- 
pet signals, were learned by ear, for 
army musicians of the time were not 
usually able to read music. 


Shakespeare specifies four kinds of 
marches by name. In Hamlet, the King 
and court enter for the play scene to 
the sound of a “Danish March.” Tal- 
bot’s army enters and marches across 
the stage to the sound of an “English 
March,” followed shortly by the forces 
of Burgundy, to a “French March.” 
The “Dead March” is played for the 
funeral of Henry the Fifth at the begin- 
ning of 1 Henry VI, and for the final 


exits of King Lear, Coriolanus, andj 


probably Hamlet. In 1 Henry VI (II-i) 
Talbot has his drums beat a dead march 
during a night attack as a stratagem. 


A great many more scenes include di- 


rections for marches to be played for} 


the entrances or exits of armies without 


indicating any particular kind of march J 


Others call for soldiers “marching” with 
instruments which seem to make the 
playing of a march probable. Still others 
specify the sound of an off-stage march 
to mark the approach or passage of 
armies, with telling effect. 


The Parley. According to authorities, 
the “Parley” was a drum call signalling 
“Cease action and remain as is.” Shake- 
speare employs this signal several times, 
but for reasons not apparent he always 
specifies that it be sounded by trumpet. 

The Retreat. The “Retreat” was an 
order to “break off action and retire «o 
your colors.” It was sounded both by 
drum and trumpet. Shakespeare habit:- 


ally employs the sound to indicate thie} 


end of a battle sequence. In most i2- 
stances the instruments are not specified, 
but in two cases the lines near the direc- 
tion definitely indicate trumpets. 
Sea-fight. The sound of a fight at sza 
is called for three times, once in 2 Henry 
IV (IV-i), and twice in Antony and 
Cleopatra (III-x and IV-xii). In neither 
play is there anything in the lines to in- 


dicate what sort of sound is supposed to} 


be heard. The only sound of naval action 
which Shakespeare and most of his audi- 
ence had heard was that of the gun-fire 
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which crippled the Armada. Quite pos- 
sibly this is the sound intended. 


Sennet. The “Sennet” was an her- 
aldic melody played on trumpet or cor- 
net to mark the approach of royalty. 
The word has several spellings, of which 
“signate,” meaning “sign” or “token,” 
is the most revealing. No notes remain, 
but it is probable that the notation of 
any particular sennet was unique with 
the personage whose presence it an- 
1ounced. 


Shakespeare confines its use, not 
merely to heralding the approach of 
-oyalty, but to heralding it in a situation 
where especial pomp and ceremony pre- 
vail, such as royal processions or formal 
neetings of the court. 


Tucket. The “tucket” is a trumpet sig- 
ial meaning “Forward march!” This is 
sot, however, the way in which Shake- 
-peare uses it. A tucket precedes the 
entrance of the herald Mountjoy in 
Yenry V twice (III-vi and IV-iii), and 
of Aeneas as herald in Troilus (1-iii). 
'n other plays, the signal precedes the 
entrance of Cornwall and Regan in 
Lear (II-i), and of Bassanio in The Mer- 
chant of Venice (V-i), while the direc- 
tion a tucket afar off marks the approach 
of Count Rossillion’s army in Alfs Well 
(III-v). 


Storm: Directions for the sound of a storm 
occur in only one play: KING LEAR. The 
storm begins with the direction Storm and tem- 
pest on Lear’s exit near the end of the sec- 
ond act and continues through the first four 
scenes of the third act, with the direction 
Storm still repeated five times at fairly even 
intervals. The sounds most frequently men- 
tioned in the lines are those of wind and rain. 
Lear himself invokes the thunder twice, but 
Kent and Gloucester, although greatly worried 
about the old man’s being drenched and 
chilled, express no concern over the possibility 
of his being struck by lightning. 


Productions of this play traditionally 
include, along with the storm noises, a 
good deal of thunder. On the stage, 
however, the actor who has to play a 
scene amid thunder rolls is severely 
taxed. In view of this and of Shake- 
speare’s consistent practice in the use of 
thunder in other plays, there is no rea- 
son for assuming that the absence of 
the sound in Lear is merely an omission 
on his part. 


Lines in Pericles (IIl-i) and The 
Winter's Tale (III-iii) describe the vio- 
lence, in each, of a storm at sea, but no 
directions indicate that the storm is 
heard other than in their descriptions. 
In The Tempest the opening direction 
calls for A tempestuous noise of thunder 
and lightning. That this is no ordinary 
storm, and certainly no realistic one, is 
evident from the events which follow it. 


Thunder. All the sounds discussed 
so far have been more or less related to 
natural activity. The reverse is true of 
thunder. As Shakespeare uses it, it is 
a supernatural thing. It is not primarily 
a phenomenon of nature, but the echo 
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of cosmic disturbance or the dark voice 
of evil, and it excites the terror asso- 
ciated with portentous and unearthly 
happenings. When Shakespeare cails 
for thunder it is a kind of warning that 
anything might follow. 

In most plays in which thunder oc- 
curs it is first heard early in the play, as 


if to establish an atmosphere for the. 


events which follow. Thunder marks 
the opening scenes of The Tempest and 
Macbeth, and comes in the first acts of 
Julius Caesar, 1 Henry VI, and 2 Henry 
VI. 

Macbeth opens with thunder and 
lightning, and each time thereafter that 
the Witches appear, their scene begins 
with this sound. Thunder heralds the 
approach of the witch, La Pucelle, in 
1 Henry VI (lI-iv-97). In each play, 
thunder accompanies the apparitions 
conjured up by the witches later on. 
In 2 Henry VI (1-iv) thunder sounds as 
Bolinbroke and Southwell perform the 
dark ceremony which raises an Infernal 
Spirit from hell. Thunder also accom- 
panies the manifestations of Mars in 
Two Noble Kinsmen (V-i). 

In The Tempest thunder is the sign 
of Prospero’s magical power, at first 
lended with the sounds of a storm of 
supernatural ferocity (I-i), later reach- 
ing out to terrorize the wicked Caliban 
and frighten Trinculo (II-ii), and finally 
to strengthen the somber force of Ariel's 
great Harpy speech (III-iii-53 to 82). 

Thunder and lightning accompany the 
portents preceding the downfall of 
Caesar, and although the occurrences 
of the night are not shown, they un- 
doubtedly gain more by Casca’s vivid 
description than any amount of stage- 
craft could achieve. 


There is no conclusive evidence to indicate 
how Shakespeare’s thunder was produced, but 
the general supposition is that it was made by 
rolling cannonballs around in the attic over 
the stage, a practice common in theatres up to 
a generation ago. However managed, a good 


thunder sound is now, and probably was then, 
one of the most difficult of effects to achieve. 
It is extremely difficult to secure a sound as 
awe-inspiring as the scene may seem to require. 
Mere volume will not do, for it only drowns 
out the speech and muddles the scene. The 
suggestion of a vast supernatural disturbance 
echoing throug): space, terrifying in its dimen- 
sions rather than its violence, is the effect to 
strive for. Shakespeare himself indicates the 
desired quality in THE TEMPEST (III-iii-97): 

the thunder, 


That deep and dreadful organ-piper, pronounc’d 
The name of Prosper. It did bass my trespass. 


| parterntens the study of individual in- 
struments and sound effects, a few 
observations may be made regarding 
Shakespeare’s practice in this branch of 
stagecraft. 

Each instrument or combination of 
instruments, when named by the stage 
directions, is used for a specific effect, 
distinct from other instruments and ef- 
fects, and not generally interchangeable 
with any others. 


Of the various drum and trumpet signals — 
the alarum, the charge, the flourish, the parley, 
the retreat, the sennet, and the tucket — each 
appears to have had an individual significance 
to the original audience, since in most cases 
the signal precedes the relevant action. Thus, 
the parley precedes the meeting of opposing 
forces when not in combat, the alarum or 
charge marks the beginning or continuance of 
combat which is ended by the sound of retreat, 
the tucket announces the arrival of heralds 
or travellers, and the sennet invariably heralds 
the approach of royalty in formal manner. 
The original audience may not have known all 
the variations of each signal, but there seems 
to have been little likelihood of their confusing 
one signal with another. 


There is a progressively greater use 
of sound effects and an increasing vari- 
ety of instruments observable from the 
early plays to the later ones, the last 
plays of the canon being richest in this 
respect. Especially abundant in explicit 
detail are Coriolanus, The Tempest, 
Henry VIII, and Two Noble Kinsmen. 
The detailed directions of these four 
plays are illuminating when compared 
with similar ones in earlier plays. 
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Heydey and Decline of 
Showboat Theatres 


By G. HARRY WRIGHT 
Department of Drama, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


era for showboats, a period of 

approximately fifteen years of flam- 
boyant growth and prosperity. The first 
herald of the new age was W. R. Markle 
of Steubenville, Ohio (“Double-R”, his 
friends called him), who was to make 
plenty of showboat history in a short 
time. Markle wasn’t a theatre man, 
and he certainly wasn't a riverman. But 
he was a promoter, and a showman at 
heart — and he liked to do things in 
a big way. Nothing less than the 
biggest boat, the biggest company, the 
biggest show and the biggest and loud- 
est brass band on the river would satis- 
fy him. He got them all — for a while 
at least. 

With Matt. O. Swallow, of St. Marys, 
West Virginia, as a partner, Markle went 
to Parkersburg, West Virginia, and em- 
ployed the Parkersburg Dock Company 
to build a showboat which was to 
eclipse anything ever seen on the river. 


In the spring of 1901 the Swallow and Mar- 
kle New Grand Floating Palace was ready. 
As ordered and advertised, she was the biggest 
and finest showboat up to that time. She mea- 
sured 150 by 40 feet, and her gleaming white 
exterior boasted a plentiful supply of wood 
lacework. Her interior, which seated close to 
1,000 persons, was in the best tradition of land 
theatres, resplendent with gilt paint, electric 
lights, and huge, hanging electric fans. Above 
all, the New Grand Floating Palace was well- 
built. Trim, graceful, and sturdy, she set a 
pattern for the big boats which were to follow, 
and definitely set the Parkersburg Dock Com- 
pany up in a specialty. That company built 
practically all of the big showboats after 1900. 


Markle assembled a production wor- 
thy of his new boat. His show con- 
sisted of musical comedy with spec- 
ialty acts which were a sensation along 
the rivers. In 1904 he added the first 
moving picture ever seen on a show- 
boat. Little did he realize that he 
was introducing to the villagers the 
very thing that was eventually to put 
the showboats out of business. 


Nor was he a piker in advertising. His 
gaudily illustrated handbills brought gasps 
from customers and competitors alike, with 
such claims (in huge, bold-face type) as, 
“LARGEST FLOATING THEATRE IN THE 
WORLD — $50,000 ACTUALLY INVESTED. 
THE HIGH-WATER MARK OF MIRTH, 
MELODY, AND MINSTRELSY. PROF. HA- 
GEN’S $10,000 CHALLENGE MARINE BAND 
COMPOSED OF THE BEST MUSICIANS IN 
AMERICA. REPRESENTS MORE CAPI- 
TAL, BRAINS, AND ENERGY THAN ALL 
OTHER SHOWS OF ITS KIND. PLACED 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC WITIIOUT FEAR 
OF COMPETITION ... ASKING NO FAV- 
ORS AND COURTING HONEST CRITI- 
CISM. BY A SPECIAL SYSTEM OF VEN- 
TILATION AND AIDED BY COUNTLESS 
ELECTRIC FANS, THE THEATRE IS KEPT 
UNUSUALLY COOL AND REFRESHING.” 
And much more of the same. 
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Tex year 1900 ushered in a new 


Nobody in his right mind could 
resist such advertising. The NEW 
GRAND FLOATING PALACE pros- 
pered, and in 1905 “Double-R” brought 
out another new boat, the SUNNY 
SOUTH. By now Swallow was no 
longer a partner. 

The exterior of the SUNNY SOUTH 
was not as fancy as was the NEW 
GRAND FLOATING PALACE. She 
was a neater, more dignified boat. 

Not so the advertising. The handbills pro- 
claimed all that had been proclaimed for the 
FLOATING PALACE, and went on from 
there. “AN AVALANCHE OF STARTLING 
SURPRISES. MUSICAL ARTISTS GALORE. 
BACKED BY MEN OF WEALTH AND 
BRAINS, THE SUNNY SOUTH HAS BEEN 
VOTED BY PRESS AND PUBLIC TO BE 
SO MUCH BETTER THAN THE OTHERS 
THAT THERE CAN BE NO COMPARISON. 
A CLEAN PERFORMANCE. NO COARSE 
JOKES, NO DOUBLE-ENTENDRES, NOTH- 
ING THE MOST PERFECT LADY WILL 
OBJECT TO. A GOOD SHOW, A BIG 
SHOW, A MORAL SHOW. AN ECLIPSE 
OF ALL FORMER FLOATING THEA- 
TRES.” 


Markle sold the FLOATING PAL- 
ACE to Captain Ralph Emerson, and 
for four years devoted all of his talents 
to the SUNNY SOUTH. Then he 
startled the showboat world by bring- 
ing out the boat of all time. “Big- 
gest and finest” had by now been used 
so much to describe showboats that 
the term was practically without mean- 
ing. But this boat gave the words new 
meaning. She was, in fact, the biggest 
and finest, and that record stands to 
this day, for she was the last of the 
pretentious boats to hit the river. 











Capt. Ralph W. Emerson, the “Showboat 


King”’. 





With this article Professor Wright con- 
cludes his series of six articles on Ameri- 
can showboat history. — EDITOR 








Markle’s new boat opened in the spring of 
1909. She was (and is, for she still exists) 
160 feet long and 40 feet wide. Her exterior 
decoration was even more restrained than that 
of the SUNNY SOUTH, but inside the de- 
signers ran riot. She seated, when new, 1400. 
in addition to the boxes clustered about the 
stage on two levels, she had boxes all around 
the front of her balcony, to a total of 21. 
Her ceilings and walls were studded with hun- 
dreds of electric lights, and there were elec- 
tric fans to spare. Balcony and box rails were 
decorated with gilt frieze work and highly 
ornate brass sconces holding clusters of tung- 
sten bulbs. Box draperies and box chair up- 
holstery were of red velour. The stage was 
large, well-equipped, and framed by a proscen- 
ium arch highly decorated in frieze and gold 
paint. The new Markle boat was the fashion 
plate of a showboat world suddenly gone so- 
phisticated. 


Her name? Well, for the first two 
years “Double-R” could not think of a 
name good enough for this incredible 
craft, so he called her simply, W. R. 
MARKLE’S NEW SHOWBOAT. Then 
he dubbed her the GOLDENROD, a 
name which she bears to this day. 

Building such a large and expensive 
boat in 1909 was probably a mistake. 
Perhaps the GOLDENROD was born 
ten years too late. Showboat business 
was still flourishing, but the movies 
were beginning to reach the small 
towns, and by 1910 a few soothsayers 
were seeing the first faint handwriting 
on the wall. Markle now had two of 
the most expensive floating theatres in 
the business on his hands, and the 
twilight of river entertainment was 
soon to close in. In 1911 he sold the 
SUNNY SOUTH to Menke and Cole- 
man. In 1913 he found himself in 
financial difficulties with the GOLDEN- 
ROD, and in 1914 his debts caught up 
with him. He lost the GOLDENROD, 
and she passed into the hands of Cap- 
tain Ralph W. Emerson. Markle re- 
tired from show business, never to re- 
turn. 


Financially, Markle wound up a failure. 
Many geniuses have done the same. But from 
every other point of view he was an outstand- 
ing success. He was responsible for the build- 
ing of three of the finest boats in the historic 
showboat fleet. Without these boats the 
showboat legend would be only a fraction of 
what it is. For thirteen years he upheld the 
standards of entertainment on the rivers, forc- 
ing other managers to improve their shows ‘n 
order to meet his competition. He broug)it 
infinite joy to hundreds of thousands of dwell- 
ers in river towns and villages. 


There were other giants in those 
days. Perhaps the greatest of them ail 
was Ralph Emerson, “the Showboet 
King”, as he is frequently called. 7 

At the age of twelve Ralph ran away 
from his home at Letart Falls, Ohio, to 
become a cabin boy on a small packet. 
Within a few years he was the young- 
est chief clerk on the river, and a short 
time later he obtained: his first pilot's 
license. How he became a showboat 
man has already been told in an earlier 
article in this series. 
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As a partner of Captain Price he 
owned a half interest in the NEW 
ERA and the WATER QUEEN. Then, 
striking out for himself, he bought the 
NEW GRAND FLOATING PALACE 
along about 1905. In 1910 he bought 
the original COTTON BLOSSOM, 
which famous boat he operated until 
she was lost in the ice in 1918. In the 
meantime, he had bought and sold the 
AMERICAN and, in 1914, had bought 
the GOLDENROD. This queen of the 
showboat fleet he operated for ten 
years, selling her to the Benke brothers 
in 1924. That ended his career with 
Mississippi showboats, but he remained 
on the rivers as a steamboat man 
until 1931. 

After retiring from the rivers, Ralph 
Emerson moved to Chicago. The show- 
boat bug wouldn't let him alone even 
there, and for a short time he operated 
a small showboat on the Chicago River, 
which he sentimentally named the COT- 
TON BLOSSOM. This venture ended 
suddenly when the little boat burned 
to the water's edge. At the time of 
the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago he superintended the construc- 
tion, at Sturgeon’s Bay, Wisconsin, of 
a large showboat, the DIXIANA, which 


was built for operation at the Fair. 


Old timers along the river will praise the 
pioneer work of Captain French, and laugh 
at the antics of Captain Price. But when the 
talk drifts around to Ralph Emerson, they’ll 
say, most of them, “He was the greatest 
showman of them all” He had a knack for 
knowing what the people wanted, and he had 
an appreciative eye for the spectacular. Few 
persons who saw it will ever forget his produc- 
ton of REMEMBER THE MAINE. Then 
too, he was not afraid to put out the money 
necessary to get good shows. When other 
managers, groaning under movie competition, 
were playing cheap non-royalty melodramas 
with short casts, Emerson was going to New 
York annually and buying the rights to such 
plays as PEG O’ MY HEART, and JOHNNY 
GET YOUR GUN. 


Emerson’s advertising did not cover 
as much paper or indulge in as many 
superlatives as did that of Markle, but 
it packed a stronger wallop. When 
he. was operating the big GOLDEN- 
ROD and playing the- same territory as 
the smaller boats such as Bryant’s he 
would bill in a few days behind them, 
and his bills would bear the slogan, 
“AFTER THE MINNOW COMES 
THE WHALE!” The customers wait- 
ed for the whale. 


His shows always boasted the exotic, the 
bizarre. Dwellers along the rivers can remem- 
ber his bills proclaiming Prince So-and So’s 
troupe from India, with a woman who swal- 
lowed an electric light bulb and lighted it in- 
side her body, and a man who put a rifle bar- 
rel far down his throat and discharged the gun 
in that position. The woman who was sawed 
in two was one of his minor attractions. After 
mystifying his patrons on the up-river trip, 
he would tickle their curiosity further by ad- 
vertising that on the down-river trip he would 
reveal how the tricks were done. But it isn’t 
on record that he actually did reveal any of 
his performers’ secrets. He was too good a 
showman for that. 
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The Wagner Sisters were performers on the 
NEW GRAND FLOATING PALACE during the 
1905 season. (Photograph courtesy George M. 
Bundy.) 











Emerson was a past master at the 
art of public relations. Basically he 
was (and is) a generous man, and he 
made his generosity pay off. In the 
Bayou country of Louisiana he would 
take whole Catholic congregations for 
free rides on the river on Sunday after- 
noons. Frequently, he would donate 
a percentage of his door receipts to 
the church. The grateful priests would 
then lead their flocks to the box office, 
to the profit of the parish and of Mr. 
Emerson. 


One of his actors said of him, “Emerson is 
the kind of man I love to know. He is always 
the perfect gentleman and has a sense of hum- 
or that out-humors any ‘Hail-fellow-well-met’ 
in these United States—and some parts of 
Arkansas. I was extremely close to him and I 
know that his word is better than most written 
contracts. He is happiest when he can go out 
of his way to help the underdog.” 


Then there was J. W. (Bill) Menke, 
who began his showboat career as ad- 
vance man for FRENCH’S NEW SEN- 
SATION in 1904. In 1911 Menke, in 
partnership with Brad Coleman, bought 
the SUNNY SOUTH. They operated 
her successfully for three years, intro- 
ducing all sorts of new advertising 
schemes, such a carrying a knocked- 
down seaplane on the top deck, as- 
sembling it at landings and giving ex- 
hibition flights. In 1914, after a dis- 
astrous trip up the Alabama River, they 
lost the boat by foreclosure. 

Bill Menke, together with his brothers 
Ben, Harry, and Charley, subsequently 
owned the GREATER NEW YORK, 
FRENCH’S NEW SENSATION, the 
HOLLYWOOD, and the GOLDEN- 
ROD. All were finally sunk or de- 
stroyed by storm except the GOLDEN- 
ROD, which the brothers still own and 
operate at St. Louis. The story of the 
Menkes is a tale of hard luck and 
persistence. Bill, now an old man, has 
been in showboat business 45 years — 


longer than any other man, living or 
dead. 


And still there were others. Captain E. E. 
Eisenbarth, of Marietta, Ohio, operated two 
big showboats and retired in 1908. John W. 
Cooley, of Newcomerstown, Ohio, came out 
with the fine big WONDERLAND in 1906 
and played up and down the rivers until the 
WONDERLAND ‘struck a rock and sank in 
1918. Roy and Josephine Hyatt bought the 
WATER QUEEN from Captain Price in 1910 
and operated her until she was sunk by ice 
and wind 26 years later. In 1907 Sam Bryant 
built his first miniature showboat, the PRIN- 
CESS. In 1918 he built a second and larger 
boat with the help of his son Billy, who oper- 
ated this second boat until just prior to World 
War II, and became the most famous comedian 
on the rivers. Captain T. J. Reynolds built 
his first small showboat in 1912, and later 
built two more. The last one, the MAJESTIC, 
was in regular operation until 1942. She was 
the boat which Kent State University students 
took out in the summer of 1948 for their fa- 
mous revival of the old time showboat. 


These, then, were the boats and the 
outstanding personalities of the late 
showboat era. There were others, but 
they are too numerous for individual 
mention in a brief chronicle. Eventu- 
ally, is is to be hoped, their stories will 
be told in detail. 

By 1915 the showboats were doomed. Mov- 
ing pictures were invading the small towns, 
Henry Ford was putting an automobile in 
every barn, and states and counties were build- 
ing roads upon which rustic folk could ride 
o the nearest city for entertainment. Door re- 
ceipts on the boats dwindled, managers fell 
into debt, actors and musicians clamored for 
overdue salaries. Costs had to be cut, shows 
cheapened. The showboat, of necessity, went 
back to the crude performances of the early 
days. 

Then came the disastrous winter of 
1917-18. Four of the finest showboats 
went down within a year, victims of 
ice and storm. They were never re- 
placed, because by now profits were 
too small and uncertain to justify out- 
lay of the necessary capital. 

Still the remaining showboats fought 
on, making a meager living by playing 
the tiniest and most remote river settle- 
ments. 7 

In 1925 something happened. Edna 
Ferbers romantic novel, Show Boat, was 
published, to be followed by Flo Zieg- 
feld’s glittering musical stage play of 
the same title. Hollywood came through 
with a singing picture, made from the 
book, and the Sunday Supplement wri- 
ters took up the cry. The country sud- 
denly became showboat conscious. 

People came to the river to see these 
romantic characters whose story had 
given them such pleasure in the book 
and on the stage and screen. They 
found the performances cheap and 
inept. And they laughed. 


Overnight, audience reaction to showboat 
performances changed. Audiences accustomed 
to slick Hollywood productions could no longer 
take the river troupers seriously. Showboats 
became museum pieces, quaint relics of an 
age of innocence. The plays and the acting 
were exaggerated and. overly sentimental by 
modern standards. And so audiences heckled 
and jeered, and had for themselves a perfectly 
hilarious time. Going to the showboat be- 
came a lark, a slumming expedition. 








At first the showboat people were 
bewildered. Then they became angry. 
Old Bill Menke told me about it. “We 
didn’t understand,” he said. “We were 
doing the best we could, and our audi- 
ence had always taken us seriously. 
Then all of a sudden they started laugh- 
ing and yelling at us. Why, one night 
in Pittsburgh I walked up and down 
the aisles all through the performance 
with a blackjack in my pocket. It was 
all I could do to keep from conking 
them over the head.” 

Finally the showboat people under- 
stood, and swallowed the bitter truth. 
They assumed because they were in- 
credibly bad performers, and the worse 
they performed, the more they amused. 
They had nothing to sell but ham! 


Billy Bryant was the first showboat manager 
to diagnose the public attitude and to turn it 
to his own profit. Billy’s shows had never 
been first-class — he would be the first to ad- 
mit this—and now he made them as bad as 
he could. And he told the audience about it. 
Turning himself into a country-slicker Greek 
chorus, he would pop out onto the stage be- 
tween acts with such remarks as “If you think 
that first act was lousy, wait ‘til you see the 
second.” He invited the audience to throw 
vegetables, saying that he would let down a 
screen to protect the actors, then use the vege- 
tables for tomorrow's dinner. He became fa- 
mous as the most skilful audience kidder on 
the river. In his field, which he created 
himself, he was supreme. He began playing 
long engagements in the cities, rather than one 
night stands in villages, because the cities 
furnished the pseudo-sophisticates whose sense 
of superiority made them perfect dupes for his 
type of drollery. 


Other showboat managers attempted 
to cater to the demand for corn, with 
moderate success. The Menkes, for 
example, are still doing it on the GOL- 
DENROD at St. Louis. Some did not 
even try. Completely baffled by the 
change in audience reaction, they went 
on playing their shows straight, sticking 
to the small towns. Sometimes, how- 
ever, their playing was so bad that it 
could easily have been mistaken for 
burlesque. 


Not for long did the few remaining show 
boats prosper... Hammed-up playing was fun 
for audiences for a while, but was hardly sub- 
stantial enough to pay off as regular fare. 
And attempts to play straight with inferior 
casts were not interesting even to small towns. 
As the World War II era approached, only two 
boats, Bryant’s and Reynolds’ MAJESTIC con- 
tinued to travel. These two finally ceased 
operations, and the GOLDENROD, tied up at 
St. Louis since 1937, remained the only show- 
boat giving performances. The traveling show 
boat was dead. 


In the summer of 1948, the corpse 
was brought back to life for a brief 
moment. Students of Kent State Uni- 
versity took the MAJESTIC out on the 
Kanawha and Ohio rivers for a highly 
successful summer cruise, the story of 
which was told in the first article in 
this series. Whether this venture will 
be only briefly remembered as a clever 
stunt, or will, as many believe, lead to 
a permanent restoration of river enter- 
tainment, only time can_tell. 
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Occupational Opportunities 
in Motion Pictures 


By JOHN ROSS WINNIE 
Theatre Arts Department, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


OLLYWOOD! The magic of this 
H name has lured thousands of 

people to the film center of the 
world, all determined to become a part 
of the vast professional motion picture 
industry. Not only actors determined 
to become stars, but countless numbers 
of would-be writers, directors, camera- 
men, grips, electricians, and designers 
are part of this great hegira. Few 
succeed in crashing the gates of this 
film center. The disappointments and 
heartbreaks are many. But the select 
few who do find a niche become en- 
gaged in a profession that “is a medium 
of entertainment; it is a form of art; 
its production is a craft and a trade, in- 
volving almost every other art, trade. 
craft and profession; it is an instrument 
of education and a vehicle of propo- 
ganda; it is a business; and it is an 
industry. 

Occupational opportunities in this 
film field have sharply increased since 
the war years. This may be accounted 
for in several ways: the declining box- 
office. rising production costs, and the 
British tax. These are the three most 
readily apparent causes and those most 
often put forward by the industry itself. 
They do spell less production. which 
means fewer men at work. The total 
overall unemployment figure in the in- 
dutry is currently about 42%. In some 
branches of the film field, such as 
screenwriting , it runs as high as 84%. 

ese figures compare most favorably 
with those of the depression years and 
strongly indicate the slow down in pro- 
duction. Other than a few office jobs, 
the majority of positions within a studio 
have been unionized. There still exists 
openings for the highly talented crea- 
tive artist, particularly the producer. 
director, writer, and actor, but even 
these are somewhat subject to the 
unions. 

The film editing field is one of the branches 
of the industry highly controlled by the unions 
and certain facts may be gleaned from an 
occupational brief of this union. The outlook 
for those wishing to become film editors is not 
encouraging. “As of February, 1941, there 
were about 650 persons employed in film edit- 
ing in Hollywood, the center of entertainment 
film production. This included 95 apprentices, 
210 assistant editors, 70 editors of sound film 
and 50 film librarians. The present intake 
of apprentices is extremely small, approximate- 
ly 25 persons have entered the film editing 
field in Hollywood in the past year (1940).” 
At the same time there were many experienced 
film editors who were unable to find employ- 
ment. Most of the men and women editing 
film today are old timers who have been in 
the picture business, in one capacity or another, 
for many years. Over one-third of the first 
editors have been employed off and on in the 
Hollywood studios for 20 years or more; al- 
most one-half have been employed for 15 years 





This is the fifth and concluding article 
in a series devoted to a discussion of 
occupational opportunities in the theatre 
and allied fields. An article on occupa- 
tional opportunities in radio and tele- 
vision will appear during our 1949-50 
season. — EDITOR 











or more. Only ten percent of the men ani 
women responsible for editing feature films 
have entered Hollywood in the past 14 year:. 
Usually when film editing openings occu’, 
chances favor those already working withi. 
the studio walls. The newcomer must com- 
pete with many already in the studios who are 
working for advancement. Competition is keen. 
Film editing is now recognized as affording ex- 
cellent basic training for top jobs, consequent- 
ly every ambitious would-be director, produc- 
er, or writer, in the form of page boy and 
script girls, is awaiting the opportunity of be- 
coming a film editing apprentice. 

If one has been fortunate enough 
through blood-relationship, contacts, 
agents, friends, et cetera, to wangle an 
apprentice job in the editing depart- 
ment, he will start as the odd job man. 
There is no definite period for appren- 
ticeship and again the step up will be 
determined by the same system which 
originally obtained him the position. The 
beginner must wait until some shortage 
of help provides an opening for him as 
an assistant and at such a time as 
the union feels he is ready to move into 
that category. 

These facts and figures offer no en- 
couragement. Those who want to be- 
come film editors in Hollywood are 
clearly looking toward a highly re- 
stricted field of employment. The 
people currently in the top editing jobs 
have in the majority grown up in the 
industry and now are more numerous 
than the jobs to be done. This dis- 
couraging picture of one branch of the 
industry is not unique. It has close 
parallels in most of the other union film 
iobs, such as camera, grips, carpenters, 
electricians, etc. 

The field of the creative artist in the indus- 
try presents a more cheerful picture, but here 
the competition with less union regulation is 
even more keen. The would-be film actor has 
thousands of actors to compete with, the writer 
with hundreds of screen-writers, and the dire c- 
tor with hundreds of people already in te 
industry wanting to hold the directorial reias 
on a picture. There is no room here for te 


below average, or even slightly above avera ze [| 


artist. But there is and always will be a place 
for the highly talented individual who is wiil- 
ing to make many sacrifices to reach his pir- 
ticular goal. 

This picture of job opportunities n 
the professional entertainment film 
world is a discouraging one; however, 
there are new opportunities in the 
independent 35mm film field, the 16mm 
field of educational and documentary 
film, the audio-visual field and the very 
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UCLA film at Mammoth Lakes in the Sierras shooting a film on ski 
is titled ‘‘Dry Land Skiing.’’ This footage was to show the audience the technique in prac- 


tice on snow surfaces. 





Mr. Dyrenfurth, director of photography, the Motion Picture di- 


vision, University of California, is behind the camera. 








important film teaching field. Yes, these 
are professional fields, demanding high- 
ly trained, intelligent, imaginative peo- 
pie. There is perhaps less money to 
be made in this area, but of a certainty 
the degree of personal satisfaction is far 
greater. Producers, writers, directors. 
actors, editors, animators, cameramen, 
designers, are all needed in these fields. 

The independent field of picture mak- 
ing is less controlled by the unions, af- 


| fording a greater opportunity to the 


newcomer. In both the 35mm field and 
the 16mm the emphasis is less on the 
entertainment film and more on the 
non-commercial product. There is and 
will be a continuing need for docu- 
mentary,, educational, slide films, trade 
films, advertising shorts, morale films, 
indocrination films, process films, train- 
ing films, etc. There is less money to 
work with in this field and the return 
is much smaller than that of the en- 
tertainment film, but it is an area in 
which there is an increasing demand for 
intelligent, well-made pictures. 

The film industry has been in the 
past and is still relying upon the ap- 
prentice system. This system was a 
product of necessity. It is still largely 
true that the newcomer to the film pro- 
duction center, even though provided 
with a fine academic background in 
film work, is still not ready to assume 
immediately large responsibilities in an 
industry that cannot be completely 
paralleled in the university training. 

In the past few years several universities 
have included motion picture divisions in their 
university curriculums. Of this group the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, the University 
of California, Los Angeles, City College New 
York, and New York University appear to be 
th: most ambitious and those most capable of 
affording the individual basic motion picture 
training. The most apparent shortcoming of 
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the university motion picture situation is to be 
found in the financial setup of a division. It 
costs a great deal of money to staff and equip a 
production center, which can adequately train 
students in film production method. Learning 
to produce films under the compulsions of time 
and money is the most important lesson that 
can be given a student. Without this type of 
training the graduate is in no way ready for 
the film industry other than as the rankest ap- 
prentice. 


An individual aiming towards a po- 
sition in the professional industry and 
particularly the entertainment field, must 
of necessity work towards a high degree 
of specialization in a single phase of 
motion picture work. It is to his ad- 
vantage to have a working knowledge 
of other phases of picture work, but it is 
most important that he know one job 
completely and thoroughly. Those an- 
ticipating a future in the non-commer- 
cial field and in educational and docu- 
mentary film, need a broad background 
of motion picture work, because here 
the producing units are much smaller 
and usually jobs are overlapping of 
interlocking. Such combinations as pro- 
ducer-Writer, Producer-Writer-Director, 
Director-Cameraman, Writer-Director- 
Cameraman, Director-Cameraman-Edi- 
tor, and Director-Editor are more the 
rule than the exception. 

There is great need at the present 
time for motion picture trained uni- 
versity graduates in the teaching field. 
Many universities, colleges, and high 
schools are eager to bring some phases 
of this work into their curriculums, but 
the available supply of men and women 
for these positions is almost non-existent. 
The graduate student with an advanced 
degree in motion picture work is some- 
what of a rarity. As in other fields of 
work, the motion picture graduate tends 
to remain in the field where there is the 
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A textbook on the use of radio broad- ? 


casting as an educational tool in the 
secondary schools, written by Everett C. 
Braun, Public Schools, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal. and Frederick J. 
writer and producer. 


Stanley, radio 
Practical sugges- 
tions and ideas for school radio classes 
and broadcasting. All phases of radio 
broadcasting are treated, such as: Types 
of Programs, Planning the Program, 
Form of the Script, Timing the Program, 
Microphone Technique, Sound Effects, 


etc. 247 pages. Cloth bound. 


Price, $2.50 a copy 
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greatest chance of monetary gain. In 
this case, it is the commercial entertain- 
ment film field. 


An extensive knowledge of what has been 
done in film, what is being done, and what can 
be done is a valuable asset to anyone entering 
film work. The following areas should be tho- 
roughly studied and surveyed by anyone desir- 
ing to enter the non-commercial field: His- 
tory of the Motion Picture, Camera, Writing, 
Editing, Animation, Production, and Documen- 
tary and Educational film methods. From the 
university standpoint a well-balanced produc- 
tion knowledge of these fields would be 
achieved after approximately jtwo years of work 
as an undergraduate and a year and one-half 
on the Master’s level. The first two years 
would be theory and general application of 
techniques. The graduate level would be pri- 
marily full length production involving pre- 
paration, shooting, and assembling of the com- 
pleted picture. 


The entertainment film world is prac- 
tically closed to the ambitious young 
film maker, but the great, only partially 
exploited fields of the education and 
documentary film are in need of young 
men and women with imagination, in- 
telligence and training. Here the ability 
to create is of primary importance 
and so much remains to be done before 
the educational and documentary films 
assume definite forms. 

“The screen today is a primary cul- 
tural influence of our time.” The recog- 
nition of this fact by the Hollywood 
movie-makers and the non-commercial 
industry is found in the growing aware- 
ness of their responsiblities. Surely 


from this must come better pictures. 
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Make-upSuggestingPersonality 


By CARL B. CASS 


School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


individuals differ in shapes, con- 

tours, proportions, and colors. Even 
the most similar of identical twins dif- 
fer slightly in some respects. Besides 
these external differences in appear- 
ance, there are also internal differences 
in emotional and intellectual capacities 
and in tendencies toward different kinds 
of behavior. Thése internal character 
traits in combination are called person- 
ality; and we assume that the internal 
character of a personality will reveal 
itself to some extent in the external 
apnearance. 

Most of us are very quick — perhaps much 
too quick —in forming our judgments of per- 
sonalities from external appearances. The 
judgment of personality is neither an art nor 
a science, because the methods used in forming 
such judgments are individual methods which 
have never been organized and classified suf- 
ficiently to become part of our general knowl- 
edge. We seldom know exactly what evi- 
dence we use in forming our judgments of 
personalities. If we are forced to defend our 
judgments, we are apt to say that we just 


have a “feeling,” thus inferring a sort of 
psychic power or intuition. 


Tina heads and faces of various 


Nevertheless, judgments of personali- 
tv are usually based upon concrete 
evidence. Sometimes this evidence is 
so subtle that we can’t describe it; 
and sometimes its interpretation is so 
much a matter of personal whim that 
we are ashamed to mention it; but there 
are a few rather obvious indications of 
personality that are generally recog- 
nized and are interpreted by different 
people with a fair degree of consis- 
tency. It is with these obvious indi- 
cations that we are principally con- 
cerned in make-up. 


True or accurate indications of personality 
are in the nature of actual behavior such 
as facial movements or expressions. Occasion- 
ally, certain facial expressions may be habitual 
enough to modify the contours of the face and 
thus leave a permanent mark which becomes 
a potent indicator of personality. Other per- 
manent indicators of personality are fictional 
in character. These are the natural structural 
characteristics of the head and face. For ex- 
ample, a square and prominent jaw is sup- 
posed to indicate a strong and dominant per- 
sonality; a high forehead is supposed to in- 
dicate great intellectual capacity; and small, 
close-set eyes are supposed to indicate crafti- 
ness and dishonesty. The fact that a number 
of psychologists have performed experiments 
which disprove the accuracy of many such 
indicators of personality does not discourage 
writers and illustrators from constantly sug- 
gesting personality by use of them. The general 
public, therefore, is inclined to accept such 
suggestions and to believe in their accuracy. 


In make-up, we are interested in all 
visible means of suggesting personality 
whether they are real or fictitious in 
nature. Our chief problem in charac- 
ter make-up is that of discovering al! 
effective methods that may be used to 
suggest all important personality charac- 
teristics to a general audience. 
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First Lesson 


Objective: — To make a survey of 
one’s own ideas in personality judg- 
ment and to compare our estimates with 
those of others. 


PROCEDURE — The check-list below is 
made-up of some of the most significant per- 
sonality traits which are paired as opposites. 
The line below each pair is supposed to repre- 
sent a measurement of the degree of variation 
between the opposite extrmes. For example, 
let us take aggressiveness and meekness as 
extremes of one personality trait. 


Aggressive Meek 
1 2 3 4 5 
Upon observing a person or a picture of a 
person, place a check mark at point 1 to indi- 
cate a marked appearance of aggressiveness 
or at point 5 to indicate a marked appearance 
of meekness; a check at point 2 or at point 4 
would indicate only a moderate degree of ag- 
gressiveness or meekness respectively; and a 
check at point 3 would indicate the com- 
plete lack of any indication of either aggres- 

siveness or meekness. 


HEAD SHAPES 
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Agressive Meek 
Kind Cruel 
Forthright Scaaaiive 
Haughty Humble 
Honest Dishonest 
Refined Crude 
Well Guoomed Slovenly 
Brilliant ‘Dull 
Etec Sluggish 
Sensitive Undssliies 
Happy Siinaately 
Robust Sickly 
Clean Cut Gross 
Guanseus Stingy 





The sketches on this page attempt 
to classify roughly, variations in head 
shape, in profile, and in facial propor- 
tions. Variations in facial proportions 
are far too numerous to permit adequate 
classification. The sketches _ illustrate 
only a few gross variations. 


Using a copy of the above check-list, 
show what personality indications (if 
any) appear in each sketch. Then 
compare your judgments with the judg- 
ments of several others. Then make a 
collection of pictured faces from papers 
and magazines and repeat the process 
of personality analysis and comparison 
until you can make a number of defi- 
nite conclusions as to what head and 
facial characteristics are consistentlv 
judged to indicate specific personality 
traits. 


Structural Indications of Personality 


When we have found pictures and 
sketches which seem to suggest per- 
sonality traits, we have yet to determine 
exactly which features or combinations 
of features give the suggestion of per- 
sonality and exactly how the sugges- 
tion is given. Then we must decide 
whether or not a similar suggestion 
can be created with make-up. The 
possibilities of changing with make- 
up the head and facial characteristics 
of any particular actor are, of course, 
limited; but a survey of the possibili- 
ties of changing various features with 
make-up should be helpful to the stu- 
dent. | 


SHAPE OF HEAD AND FACE. The shape 
of the head or face can be modified — particu- 
larly for women — by changing the manner of 
cutting or dressing the hair with the occasion- 
al aid of additional false hair. Parts of the 
face may be covered or uncovered to change 
its outline; and masses of hair may be localized 
in various places to give the desired silhou- 
ette to the head. Men may make slight varia- 
tions in the shape of head or face by cutting 
or dressing the hair, or they may resort to the 
use of wigs which, occasionally, may be pad- 
ded for gross changes in head shape. 


DRAMATICS 
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These photographs show how a young man’s face can be made up to look like a jolly old 
man, a medieval villan, and a melancholy man of ancient times. 








The Hair. Changing the hair is 
relatively easy and very important in 
character make-up. Light hair may be 
darkened with mascara, grease paint, 
or even carbon paper. Hair of any 
color may be grayed or whitened with 
any liquid hair whitener, any white 
powder or white grease paint. Glossy 
hair may be dulled with dark powder; 
or dull hair may be made to appear 
glossy by means of an oily hairdress, 
a hair lacquer, or metalic powder. 
Curly or bushy hair may be pulled 
flat and fastened or may be plastered 
down with a greasy hairdress or with a 
wave-set solution. Straight hair may 
be waved, curled, or frizzed by a num- 
ber of methods. Thick hair may be 
covered with a wig of any degree of 
baldness. 


The Forehead. The height or breadth 
of the forehead may be either increased 
or decreased by the manner of dress- 
ing the hair over or off the brow, or 
by means of a wig which has a frontis- 
Piece of the desired size. The con- 
tours of the forehead may be modified 
slightly with grease paint or — in rare 
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_ bushiness. 








instances — by building up certain 
areas with a plastic material such as 
nose putty. 

The Eyebrows. Eyebrows are es- 
pecially important in character make- 
up because of their movement in facial 
expression and because of the great 
variety possible in placement, shape, 
color, length, width, and degree of 
The normal eyebrows may 
be blocked out with grease paint — 
sometimes with the aid of soap — and 
new eyebrows may be painted or drawn 
as desired or crepe hair eyebrows may 
be glued on with spirit gum. 

THE EYES. Nothing may be done to the 
eye itself with make-up, but the framing of the 
eye may be changed by painting the lids, by 
coloring the lashes, or by attaching false eye- 
lashes. The size and shape of the eye open- 
ings can be modified slightly by means of lines 
around the eyes, or even by strips of fish skin 
glued to the outer corners of the lids and then 
pulled tight and secured under a wig. The 
eyes can be made to appear more receding or 
bulging by means of shading or highlighting 
the upper lids. The lower lids may be made 
to appear sunken or pouched by means of 
paint; or, occasionally, pouches made of cotton 
and coated with collodion may be attached 
with spirit gum. One eye may be covered 


with a conventional eye patch or even with 
nose putty over a paper base. In the latter 
case, a glass eye, or any kind of false eye, 
may be imbedded in the putty. A monocle or 
any of a variety of spectacles may also be 
worn. 


The Cheeks. Make-up of the cheeks 
usually consists only of slight contour 
modifications by means of highlights 
and shadows and the placement of 
rouge. Occasionally, however, parts of 
the cheeks may be covered with hair or 
whiskers, or they may be pushed out 
by some material — such as pieces of 
apple — thrust into the mouth and 
wedged between teeth and cheeks. In 
rare cases, the cheek bones may be built 
up with nose putty or pads of cotton 
coated with collodion; or the cheeks 
themselves may be scared by painting 
on non-flexible collodion. 

THE NOSE. Contours of the nose may be 
modified slightly with painted highlights and 
shadows; or the nose may be built up with 
nose putty to alter its shape, to increase its 
length or thickness, or to change its angle or 
tilt. It should be noted that it is possible to 
add to the nose but not to subtract from it. The 
actor with a relatively large nose will have 
little use for nose putty. The nostrils of the 
nose may be pushed out or distended by short 
hard rubber or plastic tubes such as might be 
cut from the ends of cigar holders. 

The Lips. The lips may be painted 
to any size and form, varying from a 
slit-like opening to very full and round- 
ed lips. The lips may also be pushed 
out by inserting strips of material such 
as soft rubber or chewing-gum under 
them. 

The Chin. The contour of the chin 
may be modified slightly with painted 
highlights and shadows. The chin may 
be covered wholly or in part by a beard. 
Or, upon rare occasions, the point of 
the chin may be built up with nose 
putty — as for a conventional witch 
make-up . 

The Neck. The contours of the neck 
may be changed with highlights or 
shadows; or the whole neck may be 
covered with beard or costume. 

The Hands. The boney structure of 
the hands may be greatly accentuated 
with painted highlights and shadows; 
and the veins may be accented by 
painting them a very pale blue. Upon 
rare occasions, long celluloid finger 
nails may be attached to the fingers. 


THE EARS. The ears are seldom made up 
for any purpose other than to make them seem 
less obvious. Occasionally, a cauliflower ear 
may be fashioned with nose putty after first 
folding the ear inward and fastening it down 
with adhesive tape. The pointed ear of an 
elf or satyr may also be fashioned from nose 
putty — using heavy wrapping paper as stiffen- 
ing and to protect the hair from the putty. 
Protruding ears may be fastened back with 
adhesive or toupee tape; or normally flat ears 
may be propped out with a piece of wire such 
as a bent hairpin secured with adhesive tape. 
There is also the comedian who wriggles an 
ear by means of a thread attached to the 
upper tip of the ear and pulled with a finger 
from under the coat. 


Facial Expression and Make-up 


As indicated earlier, facial expressions 
are potent indicators of personality; and 
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any facial expression that is habitual 
tends to modify facial contours so as 
to give a permanent suggestion of that 
expression. A happy or jovial person, 
for example, who is constantly laughing 
or smiling, might be expected to have 
a sort of lift to the cheeks, a slight up- 
ward tilt to the mouth, a partial squint, 
and a twinkle in the eyes, with the 
eyebrows lifted and arched, even when 
his face is seemingly in repose. His 
face is not really smiling, but it gives 
the impression that it is always ready to 
break into a smile. 


Any person applying make-up will do well 
to study facial expressions that are apt to be 
habitual to specific stage characters. The se- 
ries of photographs shown on page 13 are 
of make-up portraits which illustrate how 
one face may be made up to look like a jolly 
old man (that used to be a popular vaudeville 
caricature), a medieval villian (of the out-and- 
out variety having no subtlety), and a suffering 
or melancholy man of ancient times. These 
illustrations are extremes which show how 
make-up may be used to fix permanently a 
suggestion of facial expression. 


Second Lesson 


Objective: To become thoroughly 
conscious of the exact changes in the 
face resulting from facial expressions. 

Procedures: Attempt to express with 
your face such basic emotions as amuse- 
ment, adoration, hate, fear, pain, grief, 
and study the results in a mirror. No- 
tice particularly what happens to the 
eyes, the eyebrows, the cheeks, and the 
lips. Ask others to express the same 
emotions and study the results. Find 
pictures expressing these and other 
emotions and analyze each carefully. 
Try to accentuate each facial expression 
by means of highlights and shadows 
and eyebrow placement. 


VOCATIONAL TYPES. Actually, doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, bank presidents, congress- 
men, merchants, clerks, farmers, policemen, 
housewives, stenographers, nurses, school teach- 
ers, scrubwomen, etcetera are not distinct and 
recognizable types of people. However, we 
usually tend to associate certain personality 
traits with those engaged in particular voca- 
tions; and playwrights often represent charac- 
ters in plays as being typical of their 
professions or social class. The student of 
make-up should, therefore, attempt to analyze 
and classify all indications that seem typical 
of various vocations. 


Third Lesson 

Objective: To discover what facial 
characteristics seem to be typical of 
various vocations. 

Procedure: Make a list of thirty vo- 
cations or types of work — twenty for 
men and ten for women. Then, using 
the check-list in Lesson 1, analyze the 
personality traits that you think to be 
typical of the people employed in each 
vocation. Compare your results with 
those of several others. 


Make a collection of pictures from papers 
and magazines, and select a number that seem 
to be typical of each vocation. - Ask a number 
of other people to guess the vocations of each 
person pictured and notice how well their es- 
timates agree with yours. 
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Directing the Children's Play 


By WILLIAM IRELAND DUNCAN 
Director, Western College Theatre, Oxford, Ohio 


dren’s audience involves exactly the 

same fundamental principles which 
apply to the directing of a play for 
adults. To be sure, certain adjustments 
in emphasis and style of acting are 
usually necessary, but these differences 
are in degree rather than in kind. The 
director of children’s play should have 
a thorough theatre background and 
be as well versed in directing tech- 
niques as the director in any other kind 
of theatre. 

The director of any play is concerned with 
having it seen, he and understood by the 
audience for which it is intended. Obviously, 
if the audience is to understand and enjoy 
the play, the director should understand the 
audience. This does not mean that the chil- 
dren’s theatre director must be the father of 
ten children, a school teacher and a _ child 
psychologist all rolled into one. It does mean 
that he should have a genuine imterest in 
children, should try to understand them, and 
should derive a keen satisfaction from the op- 
portunity to introduce them to the world of 
the theatre. He should find pleasure in the 
knowledge that in producing plays for children 
— thereby broadening their horizons and en- 
riching their lives —he is also contributing to 
the future vitality of the adult theatre by pro- 
viding it with an appreciative and intelligent 
audience. 


Ideally, the children’s theatre director 
is trained especially for that field in 


Tae directing of a play for a chil- 





Summer Session Of Theatre Arts 


The 1949 Summer Session of Theatre 
Arts will be conducted at the University 
of Virginia during the eight weeks’ per- 
iod from June 27 through August 20. 
Combining features of the summer stock 
company and the educational theatre, 
the program features six major produc- 
tions, five in the newly air-conditioned 
Minor Hall Theatre and one outdoors in 
McIntire Amphitheatre. Eleven courses 
in all phases of theatre will be offered 
with the inclusion for the first time in 
the Summer Session of graduate work 
in drama. 

The staff of six faculty members will 
be headed by Milton Smith, Director of 
the Brander Matthews Theatre at Co- 
lumbia University. Managing Directors 
are Roger Boyle and John A. Walker of 
the Virginia faculty. Associate Direc- 
tors will be Hilmar Sallee of the direc- 
torial staff at the University of Miami 
(Florida), and Joseph W. Cohron, Direc- 
tor at Catawba College. Designer and 
Technical Director will be William H. 
Lackey, Jr. of the Richmond Professional 
Institute of the College of William and 
Mary. 

As in last summer’s program, guest 
stars from the professional theatre, se- 
cured through the cooperation of the 
American National Theatre and Acade- 
my, will appear with the student compa- 
ny. A limited number of Student As- 
sistantships are available for those es- 
pecially qualified in acting and the va- 
rious technical fields. Application should 
be made to The School of Speech and 
Drama, Minor Hall, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 











the theatre department of a college cr 
university which operates a childrens _ 
theatre. In addition to all of the regu- | 


lar theatre and 


drama courses, he 7 


studies child psychology and childrens © 


literature. He works in various capaci- © 
ties on the production of the children’s | 
theatre, and observes audiences and_ 


their reactions during performance;. 


It is regrettable that more college thea- 
tre departments do not stress the need 


for children’s theatre directors — and 
do not supply that need _ through 


courses taught by experienced instruct- 
ors working with students on actual 


productions in a theatre for children. 


Some readers, of course, are familiar | 
with the fundamental elements of di-™ 
recting. For those who are not, a few | 
books which treat the subject are men- ° 
tioned on the next page. In these will be | 
found a wealth of information on every | 
prase of directing — planning the pro- | 
duction, preparing the production book, | 
casting, coaching the actors in develop- | 
ing their characterizations, designing | 
the stage movement, rehearsal pro- | 
cedures, and every other technique with | 
which the director should be familiar. § 

It is often said that a director pro- | 
duces a play three times: first in his | 
head, second on paper and finally upon | 
the stage. Certainly, no play is ever | 


successfully produced without a great 
deal of careful and detailed planning 


well in advance of the first rehearsal. | 


After reading and studying the play 
until he is thoroughly familiar with 
the plot and characters and has de- 
cided upon the style of the production, 
the director makes a floor plan of the 
setting. Drawn to scale, it indicates 
the positions of all walls, doors, furni- 
ture and props. At this point most ci- 
rectors make up a production book — 
a loose-leaf note-book containing the 
separate pages of the script interleaved 
with sheets on which are drawn o9r 
traced small reproductions of the floor 
plan. In this book the play is produced 
on paper. Notes in the margins of te 
script describe the manner in which 
certain lines or speeches are to e 
read and the way business is to >e¢ 
executed. On the floor plan the fo- 
sition of characters are indicated with 
initials, and their movements about t1e 
stage by lines and arrew heads, bc th 
positions and movement; being key °d 
to the lines in the script with approp #- 
ate symbols. 


Business and stage movement, motivat:d 
of course by character and situation, are pa: a- 
ticularly important in a play for children, {or 
the child understands and enjoys action mcre 
than he does words. For this reason it is in- 
portant that the director devote a great deal 
of time and care to the planning of both. Every 
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Scene from a production of The Princess and the Swineherd produced by the Young People’s 
Theatre of Western College, Oxford, Ohio. The play was directed by William Ireland Duncan. 








ovement of the characters on the stage should 
e made clearly and directly, every piece of 
usiness should be executed with precision so 

at it may be seen and understood. The pro- 
-uction book simplifies such planning and 
2ves much rehearsal time. Naturally, the 
-aper production will not be followed slavishly 

hen actual rehearsals begin, for then the pres- 
eace of actors, furniture and props on the 
stage will necessitate changes and suggest im- 
provements. Nevertheless, a well-prepared 
production book clarifies the director's thinking 
and gets a production off to a good start. 

Since children do have more diffi- 
culty in understanding words than ac- 
tions, as mentioned above, it is necessary 
that the actors in a play for children 
should be directed to speak clearly and 
distinctly, paying particular attention 
to the emphasis of key words. Develop- 
ment of variety in vocal characterization 
should be given attention, for this will 
make the characters more interesting to 
listen to and consequently more easily 
understood. There should be a nice 
balance between the visual and the 
aural story telling qualities in a play, 
but sometimes a director unconsciously 
emphasizes one at the expense of the 
other. This balance is easily checked 
by first watching a scene in rehearsal 
with the ears covered, and then listen- 
ing to it with the eyes closed. The 
relative expressiveness of the two will 
then be apparent, and any changes 
necessary to make the scene more ef- 
fective can be made. 

Every good children’s play has an easily 
discernible story-line which leads directly from 
the opening of the first act to the final curtain 
and is closely bound to the characters and the 
situations in which they find themselves. Every- 
thing which happens during the course of the 
play should be directly associated with that 
story-line; should follow it and strengthen it. 
And nothing should be allowed to happen 
which does not! The introduction of songs 
and dances, jugglers, magicians and trained 
animals, for no dramatic purpose but simply 
because the play happens to have a_ party 
scene or is set in the village square, or because 
there is a talented person or animal at hand, 
is sheer theatrical claptrap which breaks the 
stery-line and the dramatic flow of the play. 
O viously, there are occasional legitimate uses 
fo- such “features”, but their inclusion is usual- 
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Books Recommended for Directors 
of Children’s Theatre Plays 

PRODUCING THE PLAY, by John 
Gassner, (Dryden Press), THE ART 
AND CRAFT OF PLAY PRODUC- 
TION, by Barnard Hewitt (Lippincott), 
DESIGNING THE PLAY, by Cooper 
and Camp (F. S. Crofts), FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF PLAY DIRECTING, by Alex- 
ander Dean (Farrar and Rinehart). 











ly inexcusable and an insult to the intelligence 
of the children. 

One type of scene requires special 
attention in directing a play for chil- 
dren: the scene which involves intense 
emotion must be handled very carefully, 
for the emphatic response of children 
is usually so strong that they are deeply 
affected and become extremely tense 
and highly excited. Such scenes should 
not be prolonged, even though the 
audience seems to be enjoying them. 
Tension should build rather quickly, 
end abruptly and be followed by a 
scene which allows the audience to relax 
and calm down. The ability to judge 
how long such an emotional scene may 
be played can cnly be acquired by 
observing and studying audiences dur- 
ing performances. 

And that is where the director should 
always be during performances — out in 
the house with the audience, sitting 
down front where he can look back at 
the children, observe their reactions and 
listen to their between-acts remarks, 
many of which will amaze and enlighten 
him. There he can see the impact and 
effect of evry scene and character, 
every line and piece of business. There 
he can hear frank comments on every 
part of the production from story to 
make-up. There he can check results 
against intentions. There he can learn 
most about dircting plays for children. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Change of address should be promptly 
reported to us as the post office does 
not forward second-class matter. The 
old address, as well as the new, should 
be reported. 












FOR COMMENCEMENT 





CHOICE CHORIC 
PAGEANTS 








For a number of years past, 
the traditional commencement 
program has been supplanted, in 
part, by the use of choric pag- 
eants. We have several that can 
be recommended with confi- 
dence, since all of them have 
been used repeatedly and with 
reported success. 


FLAG OF THE FREE, by Elizabeth 
Welch. The verse choir can be of any 
size. Production time, about 35 minutes. 
50¢. Royalty, $10 when admission fee is 
charged, otherwise, $5. 


IF HE COULD SPEAK, by Harold G. 
Sliker. 9M., augmented by a speaking 
choir and a singing choir. About 35 min. 
50¢. Royalty, $5. 


THEY ALSO SERVE, by Harold G. Sliker. 
Number participating may be arranged 
to suit conditions. About 35 min. 50¢. 
Royalty, $5. 


UNTO US THE LIVING, by Harold G. 
Sliker. This is one of the most profound- 
ly moving pageants that have been 
published in a decade. Variable number 
of participants. About 25 min. 50¢. 
Royalty, $10 if an admission fee is 
charged, otherwise $5. 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA, by Elizabeth 
Welch. This pageant has been used a 
great many times and will make your 
commencement one long to be remem- 
bered. Variable number of participants. 
About 35. min. 50¢. Royalty, $5. 


ROW, PETERSON 
AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave. 
Evanston, Illinois 


104 S. Lexington Ave. 
White Plains, New York 


Mention Drematic: 






































By PAUL MYERS 


Theatre Collection, New York Public Librarv 


New York 18, N. Y. 


resentatives of various theatre 

organizations met at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, early in March 
to talk over various measures whith 
some feel would favorably affect the 
condition of our stage. Whatever posi- 
tive actions result from the talks (and 
there is no reason not to feel most hope- 
ful of the outcome), it does indicate 
that the theatre is aware of its own 
deficiencies. The sessions were spon- 
sored by Actors’ Equity Association 
(the union of the theatre's performers ) 
and the American National Theatre 
and Academy. Many of the theatre's 
most important individuals participated. 
I shall, toward the conclusion of this 
article, tell more of the details of the 
conference. First let me describe the 
current picture of the local theatre. 


Death of a Salesman 


The new reigning hit is Arthur Mil- 
ler’s Death of a Salesman. The tre- 
mendous rush for tickets has prevented 
my attending the play, but I hope to 
be able to review it for you in the 
next issue. Most of the daily paper 
reviewers have come out wholeheartedly 
in its favor and it seems the leading 
contender for most of the season’s major 
awards. An excellent cast — headed 
by Lee J. Cobb — under the direction 
of Elia Kazan, contributes to the play’s 
success. Death of a Salesman sounds 
like thrilling theatre fare. 


Blood Wedding 


Most of my own thinking about the 
theatre’s ills has centered about the 
lack in our country of any permanent 
theatre organization. There are, it is 
true, beginnings of such enterprises in 
many parts of the country. Here, in 
New York, one of the most promising 
developments is the group which has 
been operating under the name New 
Stages. The membership of New Stages 
is made up of actors, technicians and 
business personnel working together — 
on a long term basis — in a co-operative 
manner. The group is but two seasons 
old and has already given us several 
memorable productions, including: Jean- 
Paul Sartre's The Respectful Prostitute 
and The Victors (the latter in an adap- 
tation by Thornton Wilder), Barrie 
Stavis Lamp at Midnight and Lennox 
Robinson’s Church Street. The current 
offering of the group is Federico Garcia 
Lorca’s Blood Wedding in an adapta- 
tion by James Graham-Lujan and 
Richard L. O'Connell. 

Lorca’s play —in any event, in the adapta- 
tion used by New Stages — is a difficult one for 
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THEATRE ON BROADWAY 


Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays 
through Mr. Myers. Request 
should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


an American audience to warm to. It depends 
largely upon a good knowledge of the folk cus- 
toms of that region of rural Spain in which the 
action of the play is set. The drama had been 
done previously in New York in a different 
adaptation, by the Neighborhood Playhouse in 
1936. Then titled BITTER OLEANDER, the 
presentation seemed to have suffered from the 
same defect —too little knowledge of the lo- 
cale on the part of the audience. The plot, 
briefly, hinges about a romance between two 
families of unfriendly and of dissimilar manner. 


Richard III 


The season’s only Shakespearean pro- 
duction came into the Booth Theatre 
early in the month under the auspices 
of Herman Levin. Richard Whorf, too 
long visible only upon the cinema 
screen, enacted the title role in a very 
adequate production of Richard III. 
The production was first presented in 
Boston and aroused such favorable 
critical acclaim that it was transferred 
to New York. 


It is Mr. Whorf’s feeling that the tragedy 
of King Richard III, as written by Shakespeare, 
is almost too much for a twentieth century 
audience to bear. Such scenes as the murder 
of the two young princes in the Tower are too 
starkly grim, contends Mr. Whorf. An excel- 
lently written piece in the NEW YORK TIMES 
shortly before the local premiere set forth his 
reasons for various modifications of the text. 
Anyone, it is true, is entitled to reset the plays 
of the Bard according to his, or her, own tastes 
and sensitivities. ‘When doing such a play as 
RICHARD III, however, it seems unfortunate 
to modify the original intention of the drama. 
The audience who gathered on the Bankside to 
witness the early performances of the play 
were very little removed, in time and place, 
from the actual events depicted upon the stage 
before them. The crown of England had re- 
cently experienced some bloody and dreadful 
times. Much of the play, I have little doubt, 
was intended to substantiate the incumbent's 
claim to the throne. It was necessary to depict 
the opposition as tyrannical, villainous and 
bloody. All of this was Shakespeare’s inten- 
tion and this intention, I feel, should be pre- 
served in any production. 


The presentation of ~Mr.~*Whorf's 
version was excellent. Richard Barr was 
responsible for the direction and light- 
ing; Mr. Whorf for the settings and the 
costumes. The supporting cast included 
Philip Bourneuf as Buckingham, Frances 
Reid as Anne, Grace Coppin as Queen 
Margaret and Polly Rowles as Queen 
Elizabeth. The smooth continuity of 


the battle scenes was particularly well 
handled. 


Forward the Heart 


The subject of miscegenation has for 
long, and will in all likelihood continue 
to, fascinate the dramatist. It has been 
the subject matter of name plays — 
good and bad. The latest discussion 


of the theme upon the local stage has 
been Forward the Heart by Bernard 
Reines. Perhaps “discussion” is not 
not quite the word to use, since Mr. 
Reines’ play was a lively, provocative 
and completely stage-worthy work. 


David Gibbs, a blinded war veteran, is the 
son of the directress of a progressive inter-ra- 
cial school. His father, the founder of the 
school, is dead at the time of the action of the 
play. His uncle, however, has exercised a 
parental authority and devotion toward the 
boy. The uncle is, too, a great social pioneer 
and a man of considerable experience and un- 
derstanding. A young negress is hired to take 
care of the boy and he falls in love with her. 
This may be somewhat stacking a situation but 
it is taking the situation and setting it in a 
most difficult environment. 

Hitherto most of the plays of this 
type have taken the situation in its 
extremes. Set Senator Rankin against 
Paul Robeson and drama is inevitable. 
The extremes inherent in the two in- 
dividuals would, of necessity, evoke 
conflict. Mr. Reines has set himself 
a much more difficult task. He _ has, 
too, presented even the liberals with 
the problem and put them to the test. 
Here is the situation, he has more or 
less said, as it could happen in your 
own circle. What would you do about 
it? 

The four roles of the drama were all well 
handled. William Prince as the boy had, per- 
haps, the most difficult job and he played it 
brilliantly. Mildred Joanne Smith played the 
girl, Natalie Schafer enacted the role of the 
mother and Harry Bannister played Uncle 
George. The production was directed by Peter 
Frye. The title was adopted from a bit of 
Longfellow: “When the heart goes before, like 
a lamp, and illumines the pathway, many 


things are made clear that else lie hidden in 
darkness.” 


Stevedore 


Attention has not been directed to- 
ward New York’s Equity Library Thea- 
tre in too long a time. It has become 
increasingly difficult to attend the pro- 
ductions and many of them have com- 
pletely eluded me. Through an exten- 
sion in the playing time of a recent 
item, however, it was possible for me 
to attend one of their productions. The 
play was Stevedore by Paul Peters and 
George Sklar. Seeing the excellent pro- 
duction, I regretted even more keenly 
that I have missed so many of the 
recent events in the’ Equity Library 
schedule. 

Stevedore was first presented in the 
middle ‘30s by the Theatre Union. This 
organization functioned for a few sea- 
sons in that sorely missed theatre on 
West Fourteenth Street which at one 
time housed Eva Le Gallienne’s _illus- 
trious Civic Repertory Theatre. Steve- 
dore was one of the plays on the list 
which included Peace On Earth by the 
Messrs. Peters and Sklar, Bert Brecht’s 
The Mother and Friedrich Wolf's The 
Sailors of Cattaro. This Equity Library 
production has been my first oppor- 
tunity to resee one of the plays and 
it certainly sudstantiated the play’s val- 
idity. 
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New Stages’ production of Blood Wedding. 
ander Scourby, Joan Thompkins, Louis Hollister, Sarah Cunningham. 
damm) 


(Left to Right): Inge Adams, Jay Barney, Alex- 
(Photograph by Van- 








The play centers about the unrest among 
the laborers of a southern port. The solutions 
of the trouble as set forth by the play are a 
little too pat, but the drama is powerful. The 
authors never lose sight of the fact that they 
are writing of individual human beings and not 
just a mass situation. Each of these figures 
emerges from the over-all picture with clear- 
ness. Dan Levin, the director, made excellent 
use of rather limited playing space. The Equi- 
ty Library Theatre is assuredly a vital force in 
the contemporary New York theatre. 


Meetings 


A vastly important series of meetings 
has been taking place in New York 


give some space to these meetings in 
this account of current theatre happen- 
ings. 


The sessions were chaired by Morton Baum, 
a former United States Attorney and presently 
chairman of the governing board of the New 
York City Center of Music and Drama, a 
non-profit center of the arts sponsored by the 
city. Clarence Derwent, President of Actors’ 
Equity Association, opened the meetings with 
a short speech of welcome and a statement of 
aims. Everyone invited to the conference was 
a representative of one group actively inter- 
ested in the American theatre and every such 
group was represented. 


during the latter half of the first week ° 


of March. Sponsored jointly by Actors’ 
Equity Association and the American 
National Theatre and Academy, the 
meetings offered an opportunity to take 
stock of the current theatre and to get 
in operation means of bettering it and 
the lot of thes persons in it. It was my 
privilege to represent The National 
Thespian Society at these sessions. Very 
little of such import has taken place 
in our theatre for some time and, there- 
for, I do not consider it improper to 


The principal item on the agenda of 
the conference was discussion of the 
implementing of federal and/or state 
aid to the theatre. Most of the featured 
speakers contributed to the thinking on 
this subject: Robert Morley, the author 
and leading player of the current 
Edward My Son, told of the work of 
the Arts Council in Great Britain. Rob- 
ert Porterfield, the founder and di- 
rector of the Barter Theatre in Abing- 
don, Virginia — which through a re- 









































cently granted charter had become the 
State Theatre of Virginia (the first such 
institution in the American Theatre) 
told of his work toward the recently 
secured charter. Margo Jones related 
her work at her theatre in Dallas, now 
in its third season. Representative Jacob 
K. Javits of New York, told of his at- 
tempts to put through a bill in the 
Congress to provide for a _ national 
theatre and a national opera and ballet. 
Representative Javits is co-sponsor with 
Senator Irving M. Ives of H. J. Res. 104 
which proposes to do just that. The 
National Thespian Society has endorsed 
that resolution and had so indicated to 
the conference. This endorsement was 
seconded in a somewat modified form 
by the conference. 


It will be an extremely difficult task to set 
up the implementation for any of the proposals 
which won the approval of the conference. It 
will be a job that will require the cooperation 
of all of us. Each however, is toward the 
bettering of the theatre and of importance. 
Aline Macmahon, speaking for the Equity Li- 
brary Theatre, proposed measures to put our 
theatres to greater use . . . four or five show- 
ings each day instead of one or two. Howard 
Cullman, theatre owner and investor, asked for 
modification of the building code as applied to 
theatre buildings. It is not now possible to 
build a theatre in a building with any construc- 
tion over the stage. The cost of building and 
operation, therefore, is considerably higher than 
it would be if one could construct a theatre 
as part of another edifice. The Stage Manag- 
ers Club asked for a central warehouse to 
which bits of sets and furniture could be sent 
when a play closes. Such items then could be 
used in subsequent productions. At present, 
sets are burned on the New Jersey flats when 
a play closes. Marjorie Gateson, speaking for 
Actors’ Equity, requested revoking of at least 
part of the present 20% federal tax on theatre 
tickets — a 10% tax from World War I and a 
similar levy from World War II. Rosamond 
Gilder asked for support of the International 
Theatre Institute. 


One could not but be stirred by at- 
tending such an earnest and industrious 
session. One could not, too, but be 
awed by the immensity of the tasks set 
for us. If, however, the splendid spirit 
of industry and cooperation exhibited 
at the meetings are carried along there 
is no reason to doubt of eventual suc- 
cess. 
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The Day Family 
in Life With 
Father as given 
by members of 
Thespian 
Troupe 745 of 
the Helena, 
Montana, High 
School. Doris 
Marsolais Mar- 
shall directed. 











The Radio Program of the Month 






The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanging 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1948-49 school 


By S. I. SCHARER, Radio Department year. Comments and sug- 


New York University, Washington Square, N. Y. 


gestion from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 


“HALLMARK PLAYHOUSE” 


(Columbia Broadcasting System, Thursdays 10-10:30 P.M.) 


temporary literature are present- 

ed in unusually realistic terms 
every week on the “Hallmark Play- 
house.” 

The idea of presenting adaptations 
of contemporary literature is by no 
means a new one; there are many pro- 
grams on the air with exactly the same 
format. What singles this show out 
for recognition is the fact ‘that the 
stories selected are chosen with such 
care. 

To host-narrator James Hilton be- 
longs the credit for knowing first, what 
makes a good story and second, which 
of these can be adapted successfully 
for radio. 


CO temporary lite stories from con- 


On June 10, 1948, the premiere performance 
was of Stephen Vincent Benet’s THE DEVIL 
AND DANIEL WEBSTER. This arresting 
tale in which Daniel Webster matches his 
eloquence and wits against the Devil’s offers 
of wealth and influence got “Hallmark Play- 
house” off to a notable start. 


Victor Moore, veteran stage and 
screen star, played the title role in a 
radio adaptation of Edna _ Ferber’s 
Broadway comedy hit, Old Man Minick, 
on another outstanding presentation of 
this series. A widower after 40 years 
of happy matrimony, Minick goes to 
live with his son George, whose wife 
Nettie pampers the old man and makes 
life thoroughly agreeable for him. But 
Minick becomes aware that Nettie’s 


secret longing for children is frustrated 
because the house is too small. To give 
the childless couple an opportunity to 
produce and raise the offspring they 
yearn for, Minick moves to a home for 
the aged, where he promptly becomes 
a big shot. 


Not only comedy is offered for listeners’ 
enjoyment. An adaptation of Hollister Noble’s 
historical novel WOMAN WITH A SWORD 
with Ida Lupino in the leading role is an exam- 
ple. WOMAN WITH A SWORD is a fiction- 
alized biography of Anne Ella Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, Md., who helped preserve the Union 
early in the Civil War by wheedling a promise 
from the Governor of Maryland that his state 
would not secede. In love with a dashing 
southerner, she gave him up to work with a 
Union agent. Sent to St. Louis to investigate 
the Confederacy’s Mississippi Plan, Anne coun- 
tered by developing the Tennessee Plan, a 
brilliant piece of strategy which did much to 
cut the South in two. Miss Lupino’s perform- 
ance made Anne Ella Carrol come to life in a 
wonderfully convincing manner. 


To round out the picture of the types 
of stories heard on this series mention 
should be made of many other Hall- 
mark presentations. In Clay Shuttered 
Doors, adapted from the original story 
by Helen Hull, Jane Wyman played a 
difficult role extremely well. She por- 
trayed the part of a woman deeply in 
love with her ambitious husband. It 
is only after she is killed in an accident 
that she realizes that her husband is 
completely selfish and married her for 
her social standing. At this point the 
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Miniver, is host narrator of CBS’ “Hallmark Playhouse’. Outstanding stories personally 
selected by Mr. Hilton from contemporary literature are dramatized. 
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story takes a supernatural turn and 
becomes resolved in a most unexpected 
manner. 

Herbert Marshall starred in James 
Hilton’s modern classic, Lost Horizon. 
In this highly imaginative story, Hugh 
Conway (player by Herbert Marshall) 
spirits a plane-load of passengers to 
Shangri-La, a remote oasis of peace and 
timelessness somewhere in the Tibetan 
mountains. Shangri-La is ruled by an 
ancient high lama, who chooses Conway 
as his successor. Conway's faith in 
Shangri-La, however, is shaken by the 
growing hostility of his virtually im- 
prisoned companions. He joins them in 
a desperate attempt to return to civili- 
zation. After a gruelling trek through 
storm-swept mountains, Conway, the 
lone survivor, starts back for Shangri- 
La, aware that only there can he find 
peace. 

The production of LOST HORIZON was 
tightly-knit, the acting was of the program’s 
usual high standard. Yet there was something 
lacking in the finished product. It was that 
a half hour is too short a period to allow for 
the full development of the plot. The result 
was a story so condensed that it was not satis- 
fying enough. This criticism is true of about 
two out of ten programs heard on this series. 
In spite of this, however, “Hallmark Play- 
house” serves as an excellent introduction to 
works which must be read in the original or 
seen in a full length motion picture or play to 
be appreciated fully. 


Some other singularly entertaining 
programs heard were: Ronald Colman 
in Goodbye, Mr. Chips, John Lund in 
Arrowsmith, Rosiland Russell in Mrs. 
Parkington, and Joan Fontaine in Ran- 
dom Harvest. 

Not all of “Hallmark Playhouse” pro- 


- ductions have been eminently success- 


ful. One in particular failed to fulfill ex- 
pectations. It was Jack Benny’s ap- 


pearance in Stephen Leacock’s My Fi- 


nancial Career. Benny played the part 
of a man who is terrified of banks. 
The story itself is an hilarious one. 
But Benny never lost himself in the 
part and as result the show sounded 
not like a play but like one of the 
poorer broadcast of the popular come- 
dian. 

The Benny show was one of the few i: 
which the leading protagonist was type cast. 
Type casting is not favored by Hilton. “Radic 
has been and is now the lone bulwark agains 
complete typecasting” says Mr. Hilton. He see 
in the booming television industry a new me 
dium in which the visual factor will make fo 
casting to physical type. “Radio today i 
the only medium,” says Hilton, “in which «. 
versatile actor like Ward Bond, for example 
who has been typed in films for years as :; 
prime villian, could play the role of a kindl 
country doctor and succeed at it, as he dic 
in THE FAILURE on Hallmark Playhouse.’ 

Probably no foreign-born actor ha: 
made himself as completely at home ir 
the United States as has the talentec 
James Hilton. Hilton, a literary favorit 
of the American public, also ha: 
achieved considerable success in U.S 
motion pictures, and now has emergec 
as an outstanding radio personality. 


James Hilton was born September 9, 1900, 
at Leigh, Lancashire, England, a textile town 
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“PAYTON” | 


LIFE O’ THE PARTY 
DATE FOR BOBBY SOX 
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BOARDING HOUSE REACH 


PLAYS by 
3-ACT PLAYS 
JUST DUCKY THE AWKWARD PAUSE 


MOTHER DOES THE TALKING 


1-ACT PLAYS 


LOVE HITS WILBUR 
LIFE WITH BOBBY SOX 
FOXY GRANDMA 
THANKS, BOBBY SOX 
WILBUR FACES LIFE 





HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Books 60 Cents 


THE SHOCK OF HIS LIFE 

WILBUR MINDS THE BABY 

SURE AS YOUR BORN 
Books, 50 Cents | 


UNCLE TOM’S CRABBIN’ | 
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not far from the city of Manchester. His 
father was a school headmaster there who later 
became the inspiration and prototype of his 
son’s immortal hero, MR. CHIPS. Hilton him- 
self was educated at various schools in Eng- 
land and at Cambridge University, where he 
earned a Master of Arts degree in History and 
English. Following his graduation, he became 
a lecturer and research worker at Cambridge 
in 1922. 

It was during his stay at Cambridge 
that Hilton wrote his first novel, Cather- 
ine Herself, when he was just eighteen. 
He describes that novel and several that 
followed as “pot boilers.” 

Too young to participate in World 
War I, he remained absorbed in aca- 
demic life until after the war. Then 
he traveled extensively through Europe 
and lived for a time in Vienna. Re- 
turning to England, he wrote for news- 
papers, chiefly the Manchester Guar- 
dian and London Daily Telegraph. He 
contributed a weekly book review col- 
umn to the Telegraph. 

LOST HORIZON, his first outstanding suc- 
cess, was published in 1933. However, it was 
COODBY, MR. CHIPS, appearing some time 
later, that brought the author international at- 
tention and established his reputation in the 
United States. Originally, the novel was writ- 
ten as a Christmas supplement story for an 
Iinglish magazine. It was written in four 
ays. 

By the time the author made his 
frst visit to America, in 1935, he had 
earned widespread ‘public recognition 
lere. He lectured at various places 
«cross the country, then went to Holly- 
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wood to write a motion picture script, 
Camille. Simultaneously, his Lost Hori- 
zon was in film production here, and in 
England, Sir Alexander Korda was pro- 
ducing a screenplay version of Without 
Armor, an earlier Hilton novel. 
Subsequently, American motion pic- 
ture audiences saw Goodbye Mr. Chips, 
Mrs. Miniver (which won an Academy 
Award in 1942) and Random Harvest. 
Hilton’s latest novels are So Well Re- 
membered and Nothing So Strange. 
Hilton has resided in the United States since 
1937 and currently lives in a modest Holly- 
wood apartment near the famed Sunset Strip. 
He does his writing in a second apartment in 


the same building. To provide shadowless il- 
lumination on his typewriter as he works, Hil- 


ton has rigged up a Rube Goldbergian contrap- 
tion, a hanging light suspended on a maze of 
wires attached to various points on the wall 
and ceiling. It hangs at eye level about eigh- 
teen inches from Hilton’s head, casting its light 
downward onto the typewriter. 

His only pet is Julia, a ten-year-old 
Irish terrier, whom Hilton claims to 
have rescued “from a life of sin” in the 
movies. The terrier was stand-in for 
Asta, and worked at M-G-M on the 


original Thin Man pictures. 


Hilton does not have,a good voice for 
the radio. Even so it is a pleasure to 
listen to it when he introduces the “Hall- 
mark Playhouse” because it is followed 
by entertainment selected and acted in 
the best of taste. 











Scene from a production of Death Takes A Holiday as given by Thespian Troupe 367 of 
the Central High School, Jackson, Miss. Directed by Emma Lou Patton. 
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Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


Director of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 


STAGING NIGHT MUST FALL 
By GLENDON GABBARD 


Director of Drama, Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois. 


NIGHT MUST FALL, a melodrama in three acts, by 
Emlyn Williams. Modern dress. 4 men, 5 women. 
One interior. Royalty, $25.00. Samuel French, 25 
West 45th St., New York. 


Suitability 

This play has become one of our 
modern classics in the field of melo- 
drama. Written in 1935, it has been 
produced with success by many ama- 
teur groups all over England and 
America. 

Except for the more sophisticated 
high school groups, the situation of 
the illigitimate child and the manner 
in which it is handled, would seem 
questionable. That is a matter for 
each director to decide for himself. 


Plot 

In a bungalow in a forest in Essex, England, 
live crotchety, penny-pinching Mrs. Bramson, 
her poor relative, Olivia, her cook, Mrs. Ter- 
ence, and her maid, Dora. Theirs is a bicker- 
ing, humdrum existence. Things become live- 
ly when Dora confesses that she is to have an 
illigitimate child and when a Scotland Yard 
inspector arrives to inform them that a woman 
~ disappeared from a local hotel, the Tall- 

Oys. 

Into the picture comes Dan, a page boy from 
the Tallboys and the cause of Dora's distress. 
He wins his way into Mrs. Bramson’s confi- 
dence and house by flattering her and sympa- 
thizing with her imaginary ills. Olivia is the 
only person in the house not to be fooled by 
his charm. She senses there is something 
wrong. The headless body of the woman is 
found buried in a nearby ashpit. There is an 
antiquated hat box among Danny’s belongings 
which fascinates Olivia. She, Mrs. Terence, 
Dora and Hubert Laurie, a suitor of Olivia’s, 
are just about to open the box when Danny 
walks in on them. 

Olivia becomes convinced that Danny is 
the murderer. She tries to warn Mrs. Bram- 
son who will not listen to such nonsense. Olivia 
leaves at dusk. Mrs. Terence and Dora go 
home. Mrs. Bramson is left alone. Danny 
returns from a short walk and smothers her to 
death with a pillow. He takes her money 
from a wall safe and is ready to burn the house 





when Olivia returns. Danny says she must be 
put out of the way and just as he prepares to 
strangle her, Mrs. Terence, Dora, and the in- 
spector arrive. Danny is arrested and taken 
away. 


Casting 


The man cast in the role of Danny 
was under average height, possessed an 
extremely high forehead, and carried 
himself with an air of assurance. He 
had a very natural laugh. He was able 
to be servile, overbearing, charming and 
assumed a tenseness of body and a 
casual. In the psychopathic scenes he 
strained quality in his voice which 
was very effective. : 


Mrs. Bramson was a wide-faced girl 
of average height. She pulled her hair 
back into a severe knot and was dressed 
in plain, nondescript clothes. She spoke 
with a pettish snap to everyone except 
Danny, then, became maudinly sweet. 
She gave a very energetic performance 
considering that most of it was played 
in a wheelchair. 

The girl playing Olivia was an at- 
tractive brunette. However, she wore 
a severe hair-do, formless clothes and 
black-rimmed spectacles. She played 
with a shyness which was dispelled in 
spots with a complete frankness and 
insight. She showed fascination with 
Danny from the beginning. 

Mrs. Terence was played by a large 
girl who used a piercing voice and 
aggressive manner. She behaved as if 
she were unafraid of Satan. (Care 
should be taken not to burlesque Mrs. 
Terence. ) 

Dora was a small girl who could 
easily look stupid. She used a peculiar 
squeak of a voice and cry. She was 
servile with her employers and aggres- 
sive with Dan and Mrs. Terence. 








This scene occurred in the production of Night Must Fall staged by the Drama Department 


of the Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Ill. 
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Directed by Glendon Gabbard. 


The man playing Hubert Laurie was 
tall, stooped and nasal. He moved and 
talked slowly. He grew a mustache 
for the role. (Hubert is written almost 
as a caricature of a stuffy Englishman, 
but he should be played in a believ- 
able manner.) His parting speech to 
Olivia was read with utmost simplicity 
and sincerity. 

Nurse Libby was a tall robust girl 
who played the part loudly and with 
bounce. 

Inspector Belsize was played by a 
calm, quiet man who appeared to be 
as solid as a rock. His manner was 
casual until he asked Danny the ques- 
tions which proved him to be a liar. 
Then, his voice was like a whiplash. 

The prologue which included the Lord 
Chief Justice was eliminated. It seemed 
to be superfluous. 


Directing 

This is a play which a cast and a director 
enjoy working with. It presents good acting 
parts for everyone and especially requires close 
ensemble playing to create the suspense and 
terror which make the play. 

This is not a play for glamour girls or boys. 
There are no pretty love scenes. Olivia is a 
plain, almost mousey, person, Danny has more 
personal charm than looks, Dora is stupid and 
coarse, Hubert is dull, and the other characters 
are elderly. 

The curtain opens on a usual uneventful 
day. The pace of the show is casual. Even 
Mrs. Bramson’s_ cantankero does not 
change the humdrum. Her tantrum is a daily 
routine. It is the inspector's announcement 
that a woman is missing which brings the 
household out of its lethargy. Olivia’s “All 
that time . . . there may be something... ly- 
ing in the woods .. .” in the first act puts the 
first chill into the characters and the audience. 
From there on out the tempo picks up and 
hurries along. Danny repeats Olivia’s mood 
when he describes the missing woman and for- 
gets that there are people listening to him. 

Danny was played in this production in a 
very natural, charming manner. He used his 
masculine appeal from a different angle on 
every woman in the house. Olivia succumbed 
to his charm with a fascination that some peo- 
ple have for snakes. His abnormality showed 
itself in the scenes in which he retreated into 
his own little world and spoke his delusions 
of grandeur in a strained voice and with a 
strained voice and with a wide, blank stare in 
his eyes. 

The paper scene at the end of the first act 
presented a problem in acting and timing. 
There must be a tremendous amount of excite- 
ment when Mrs. Terence comes screaming in 
that their names are in the paper in connection 
with the missing woman. Olivia, Mrs. Bram- 
son and Dora join in her excitement and the 
scene must move fast and loud. This is fol- 
lowed by an extremely contrasted scene which 
ends the act. Danny enters and finds Olivia 
alone lost in thought. He sits down and quiet- 
ly sings the song that was heard when the 
woman disappeared. 

A scene in the first scene of Act II also gave 
difficulty in creating the proper suspense and 
reaction. Olivia talks Hubert, Mrs. Terence 
and Dora into rifling Danny’s belongings for 
evidence concerning the murder. The four of 
them quickly and breathlessly look at each 
thing in his suitcase. There must be quick 
looks over their shoulders to make sure Danny 
will not discover them and a great deal of ten- 
sion. Just as they are ready to open the hat 
box Danny enters. There must be a reac- 
tion similar to a pistol report in their ears. 

There was only one intermission in the pro- 
duction and that was between the two scenes 
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CHARACTER 
Mrs. Bramson 


Mrs. Terence 


Nurse Libby 


Danny 


Hubert 


COSTUME PLOT 


Act 1, Act Il — Scene 1 


Long sleeved, black dress, silk 
hose, black laced oxfords. 


Olivia Blue blouse, grey jacket, dark blue 
skirt, silk hose, low heeled pumps. 
Dora Black dress trimmed in white, white 


apron, silk hose, low heeled black 
shoes. 


Black dress with white collar, silk 
hose black laced oxfords. 


Dark green, two piece wool dress, 
brown hat, silk hose, brown oxfords. 


Grey cap, blue shirt, blue slacks, 
brown leather jacket, brown shoes, 
brown socks. 


White shirt, figured tie, brown 
tweed coat and knickers, golf 
socks, tan and brown shoes. 


White shirt, figured tie, dark blue 
suit, black socks, black shoes, grey 


Act Il, Se. 2, Act Ill, Se. 1 and 2 


Short sleeved, blue dress, same 
hose and shoes, black shawl, black 
bonnet. 


Black blouse, grey tweed jumper 
and skirt, same hose and shoes, 
grey tweed top coat. 


Same as first half plus a black 
hat with feather, black top coat. 


Same as first half plus large blue 
hat, dark blue top coat with large 
fur collar. 


Same dress and shoes plus grey top 
coat, large tan hat. 


Same _ shirt, slacks, shoes, cap, 
tan airplane cloth jacekt. 


Whit shirt, figured tie, blue tweed 
suit, same socks and shoes. 


White shirt, figured tie, grey suit, 
same shoes, socks, hat and top 





Glendon Gabbard was graduated from 
Berea College, Kentucky, in 1941. After 
one year’s graduate work at Louisiana 
State University, he enlisted in the Navy. 
At war's end he enrolled at the State 
University of Iowa where he and his 
wife received masters’ degrees from the 
department of speech and dramatic art 
in 1947. He accepted a job at Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston, as di- 
rector of the drama program. While 
there he has directed DEAR RUTH, 
NIGHT MUST FALL, THREE COR- 
NERED MOON, BLITHE SPIRIT and 
is now working on THE GLASS MENA- 
GERIE. (Mr. Gabbard can furnish a cut 
version of NIGHT MUST FALL ig it is 
‘found desirable to cut out the lines about 
the illigitimate baby.) 








top coat, grey hat. 


coat. 











in Act IL. This allowed for quick scene changes 
end for only one costume change. This was 
done because the play is long and it was felt 
that there should not be any long waits to dis- 
pel any suspense that was being created. — 

British, Cockney and Welsh are all written 
into this play. General changes from Ameri- 
can to the dialects were taken from C. M. 
Wise’s BASES OF SPEECH published by Har- 
pers, and the Hermans’ A MANUAL OF 
FOREIGN DIALECTS published by Ziff- 
Davis. 

This is a mood play. There are several sim- 
ilar scenes. To keep an audience’s interest 
it is necessary to play with the most variety 
possible. Inexperienced people have a tenden- 
cy to get on one plane of emotion or pitch 
and remain there throughout a play like this. 
This is dangerous and should be guarded 
against very carefully. 


Rehearsals 


For two weeks following casting the 
cast sat, script in hand, and concentrated 
on dialect and a small amount of charac- 
terization. With dialect fairly well in 
hand, the cast was put on its feet and 
regular rehearsals began. An act per 
week was scheduled and _ rehearsed. 
There were five dress rehearsals. The 
actors donned make-up for the last 
two. Mrs. Bramson worked in her 
wheelchair for three weeks. 

This sounds like an excessive amount 
of time. Actually, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holidays interrupted rehears- 
als so that they were rather spasmodic. 


Stage Problems 


The one set for NIGHT MUST FALL is 
not difficult. It is the sitting room of an Eng- 
lish cottage. One thing should be borne in 
the mind of the designer — Mrs. Bramson plays 
almost the entire show in a wheelchair. There- 
fore, the doors and openings must be large. 
On the set of this production only two doors 
were used, the bedroom and outside doors. 
The other openings were curtained. 

Fundamentally, the set pictured on this page 
differs slightly from the original production's. 
The rear wall has been altered. A _ perspec- 
tive, scaled drawing of the set was done in 
water color. This was followed by elevation 
drawings of each wall. 

The basic color used on the wall was raw 
sienna. A lighter shade and a much darker 
shade of the same color were spattered on to 
the flats. Heavier spattering of the darker 
shade was used at the top of the flats and in 
the corners to give an older, gloomier effect 
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to the room. The wainscoting and strips up 
the wall were made of corrugated paper and 
painted a darkened burnt umber color. All of 
the woodwork was painted this color. 

The material used on the window seat, the 
hallway door, and the sunporch door was a 
dark green burlap. The window valance and 
drapes had a background of wine with a floral 
print worked in. 

The furniture was borrowed from a second 
hand store. Its colors were faded and for the 
most part it was nondescript enough to fit per- 
fectly into a house that Mrs. Bramson would 
furnish. 

A class from the art department painted a 
forest scene on a back drop which hung outside 
of the window. The trees were painted close 
together and the colors were dark and mysteri- 
ous. 

Mrs. Bramson has a wall safe which she 
uses several times in the play. This was taken 
the right of the window seat. A wooden frame 
to the flat to make a door. An ordinary lock 
was installed. A box made of wood was painted 
black and nailed behind the little door. Mrs. 
Bramson turned her wheelchair back to the 
audience and opened and closed the safe. 


Lighting 

The lighting of this production ad- 
hered to the philosophy of lighting only 
the playing area. Six beam spotlights 
took care of the down stage area with 
six baby spots on the bridge taking care 
of the upstage area. Two suspended 
floodlights lighted the forest back drop. 
One flood lamp was placed outside the 
sunporch entrance. These were the 
only lights used. The gelatins in the 
beam and bridge lights were pink and 
amber, the floods, amber. As the play 
proceeds, the lights get progessively 
dimmer. The downstage area must be 


kept bright enough so that the audience 
will not strain its eyes. 


The costume situation in this play is rela- 
tively a simple one. Since the play was writ- 
ten in 1935, it would seem ideal to costume it 
in that period. However, if that is not easily 
done, costumes just two or three years out of 
date would give the not quite of this world 
effect which enhances the play. At least, non- 
descript clothes should be worn by the women, 
Olivia especially. 

The bellboy costume of Danny’s can be 
eliminated. In this production he was dressed 
in slacks, leather jacket and cap. Hubert wore 
a pair of knickers for the first half of the play 
and a regular suit for the second. 








Make-up 

All of the characters, except Mrs. 
Bramson and Inspector Belize, wore 
straight make-up. The two exceptions 
were cast with people who could easily 
look older with a few strokes. Mrs. 
Bramson pulled her hair back in a knot 
and put corn starch in streaks in it. 
She wore padding around her middle. 
Inspector Belize had corn starch in his 
temples. Both characters used paler 
make-up and less rouge than the others. 
The philosophy was that old age make- 
up is very rarely convincing and that 
an audience soon accepts the illusion 
of a young person plaving an old one. 


Budget 


This is a difficult subject to handle because 
for this production a complete set of twelve 
foot flats was constructed. If this had not hap- 
pened, the cost would have been that of any 
ordinary interior set. No furniture must be 
bought, no excessive amount of paint is used, 
no extraordinary props are required, and no 
costumes need be rented. A wheelchair can 
probably be rented from a local hospital. A 
couple of rolls of corrugated paper will not be 
too expensive. 


Publicity 


Items and pictures concerning the 
play appeared in the college weekly 
paper several weeks before production. 
A week before posters’ were placed in 
store windows down town and in Mat- 
toon eleven miles away. Handbills 
were dropped from an airplane over 
Charleston. Art department students 
painted moody posters with lamp posts, 
weird trees, hangman’s noose, and dark, 
mysterious colors which were distribut- 
ed about the campus. Articles appeared 
in the town papers the week-end before 
production. 

The fact that this play was a success- 
ful English and American play, as well 
as a successful American movie, aided 
a great deal in advertising. 


Educational Results 


Educationally, this play has nothing 
to offer. Theatrically, there is enough 
good dramaturgy to hold an audience 
spellbound for an entire evening. En- 
tertainment is the. very satisfying result 
of this play. 


May issue: I REMEMBER MAMA 
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O DEAR TO MY HEART is a 
Sy unique offering for Walt Disney, 

since it is predominantly a live 
action picture in contrast with his usual 
all-cartoon animations. This new come- 
dy-drama is a Technicolor production 
with rich musical accompaniment, deal- 
ing with the story of a _ recollected 
boyhood out of the heartland of Ameri- 
ca a generation ago. It possesses Dis- 
ney’s incomparable style and genius for 
entertainment; it is packed with the 
pleasant tingle of treasured remem- 
brance; and it is filled with the gaiety 
and sentiment of another time and 
place. 


The boy about whom the tale of an Indiana 
homestead revolves is strictly old-stock Ameri- 
can; he is also a valid reflection of all spirited 
American boyhood, from pioneer times down 
to today. Mark Twain's Tom Sawyer and 
Booth Tarkington's Penrod were of the same 
breed. The boy of SO DEAR TO MY HEART 
is Jeremiah Kincaid, a lad whom Sterling North, 
the creator of the story, remembers from his 
own youth. North first presented Jeremiah and 
his beguiling black sheep in the now widely 
a novel from which the picture takes its 
title. 


While Jeremiah is the symbol of 
American midland boyhood of the 
1900's, he is nobody's duplicate. Nor 
is his grandmother, who brings him up, 
a sentimental stereotype. They are a 
pair to make dramatic sparks fly. They 
are sturdy individuals. They battle over 
matters ranging from sheep raising to 
the keeping of the Lord’s command- 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 
Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 






This department is designed 
to direct attention to the 
outstanding motion pictures 
of the 1948-49 season. Sug- 
gestions for future discus- 
sions are welcomed by the 
Department Editor. 


ments. They are folk of character, of 
the stuff to stir laughter and tears, and 
to prod the memories of older folk and 
the warm sympathies of the younger. 

The human cast — Burl Ives, Bobby 
Driscoll, Beulah Bondi, Launa Patten 
and Harrey Carey in the principle 
roles — carry through the entire story. 
There is a certain amount of cartoon 
animation, but it ornaments rather than 
promotes the central action. The narra- 
tion by the grown-up Jeremiah, which 
overlays the action with sparse but im- 
pressive comment, brings a mature view- 
point to the recollected events of child- 
hood. The device of commentary is 
especially well used in the film to 
insure for old and young alike the ful- 
lest pleasure in the adventures of the 
Kincaid boy. 


Bobby Driscoll, ll-year-old gifted screen 
adolescent, dramatizes in a remarkable per- 
formance the theme of the story “It’s what you 
do with what you've got that counts.” The 
proof hinges upon the rearing of a discarded 
black ram lamb to prize-winning stature at the 
county fair. This involves cajolery and battle 
and a contest of wills between the boy and his 
grandmaternal guardian which spreads to the 
whole community. The warm-hearted grand- 
mother, who feels she must hide her protective 
and affectionate impulses behind a mask of 
austerity for the sake of the boy’s proper up- 
bringing, is well portrayed by Beulah Bondi. 


Burl Ives, who plays the village black- 
smith and songsmith, has an important 
share in the simple, moving tale and 
fate of the lad who comes to him with 
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The young hero of Walt Disney’s new and most unique feature, So Dear to My Heart, had 


one staunch champion in all his trials and escapades — Uncle Hiram, the singing village 
blacksmith. Bobby Driscoll enacts the boy and Burl Ivés, America’s leading troubadour, 


plays the smith with gusto. 
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his troubles and perplexities. Ives, 
America’s leading troubadour and folk 
song authority, sings the songs that give 
the retrospective drama much of its 
haunting quality. Rich incident is con- 
tributed also by Harry Carey in his 
enactment of a county fair stock judge 
and shrewd judge of human nature: 
by little Luana Patten as the loyal com. 
rade of the boy in his rebellious pro- 
tests against the advice of his elders: 
and by Raymond Bond as the village 
storekeeper. 


The scenes at the county fair, highlighted 
in the narrative of the boy and his black sheep, 
are peopled with hundreds of extra players, as 
are the scenes in the little village of Fulton 
Corners when the great racing pacer, Dan 
Patch, is permitted briefly to stretch his legs 
beside the railway station platform, and when 
Jeremiah comes home with the prize-winning 
ram. Rural families from California midland 
towns constitute these crowds. Half a thousand 
gathered daily at a San Joaquin Valley park 
and stock paddock for several weeks; they were 
largely eager, responsive folk dressed in the 
clothes of their forbears, providing a _ pictur- 
esque living background, familiar with farm 
chores and animals and the behaviour of farm- 
ers at their fairs and picnics. 


The location was selected to approxi- 
mate the Indiana Landscape of Brown 
County, where the story is placed. 
Tulare County, California, some 250 
miles from Hollywood, has many fami- 
lies that originated in Indiana, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Kentucky. From these families the extra 
players were selected; they contributed 
something vital and spirited to the 
picture as it was filmed against their 
own farms and homes, amidst their 
grain fields, orchards and _ vineyards, 
the alfalfa pastures, the cattle corrals, 
and the spreading elms near Tulare, 
Visalia, and Porterville. 

Disney lived on location during the filming. 
He personally supervised much of the action, 
together with his associate producer, Perce 
Pearce, and the director, Harold Schuster. From 
his own boyhood in Marceline, Missouri, Wali 
Disney recalled many vivid adventures, recol- 
lected village lore, and measured the develop- 
ment of the story and its picturesque inciden: 
against his family life in the heart of the nation 
a short generation ago. 

The fame of Dan Patch, champion 
pacer and regarded by many old timers 
as the greatest standard bred horse 
ever to appear on American tracks, 
plays an important part in the picture. 
Just a view of the racing stallion a; 
he is unloaded from his private car at 
the village depot influences the whol: 
course of Jeremiah’s life. 
inspired to name his pet sheep after 
the pacer and to make a champion 
of the unpedigreed, impish little ran, 
a decision that helps shape his character 
during the days when “the twig is 
bent.” 

Another relic of that time so fondly recalle1 
is the gaudy litt'e train that goes bustling int» 
the scenes and the lives of Fulton Corner:, 
across the trestle, past the swimming hole, th: 
breath and sound of far places and urban ele- 
gance, tooting into town once a day. Every- 
one who loves a train will get a thrill at see- 
ing the engine and its drag of cars representing 
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the old Evansville and Indianapolis Railroad of 
1903-05, which still exists as part of the New 
York Central system. between Chicago and 
Nashville. Substituting in the picture for that 
venerable locomotive is a still older relic of the 
bonanza era, the Virginia & Truckee, with its 
strutting brass-bound engine and equipment 
that once served the mining camp of Virginia 
City, Nevada. “Little No. 99” was built in 
1875, has been used in several motion pictures, 
still runs slick as a whistle. On loan to Disney 
for SO DEAR TO MY HEART, the sturdy 
train fairly glistens as it makes the run for the 
f.lm over the Southern Pacific’s spur line in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 


A famous train, a horse with a great 
reputation, a county fair staged in a 
setting where it belongs, folks and 
enimals right off the ranches and from 
the countryside, all these are part of 
the spirit and color of the picture, help- 
iag to give it moving sincerity and 
period authenticity. But in So Dear 
9 My Heart, along with the fun, the 
sentiment, the tenderness, the homespun 
cuality and pictorial beauty, Disnev 
\vanted to leave an impression beyond 
the diversion of good entertainment. 
Not a lament for something gone out 
cf our national life, but a reminder 
that, while the way of life depicted in 
cne of its most picturesque phases may 
seem remote to some city dwellers. 
thre still exists in this land much of 
the basic American ‘stuff. 

Burl Ives brings to the screen a dra- 
matic projection of his professional 
interest in American folk music, as 
well as expert acting. Ives is an avid 
collector of work songs, chanties, bal- 
lads, regional tunes — all manner of 


the people's singing. In a soft plaintive | 


chant, and with a guitar on his knees, 
Ives delves into these musical riches 
to leave haunting echoes wherever he 
appears on the theatrical and concert 
stages of the nation. In So Dear to My 
Heart he sings to the youngsters; to 
Granny Kincaid; for himself and for 
the audience: “Sourwood Mountain,” 
“Lavender Blue,” “Billy Boy,” “Shall We 
Gather at the River,” “County Fair,” 
and “Ol Dan Patch.” 

It is an interesting sidelight on their 
roles that Miss Bondi and Burl Ives 
both grew up in Indiana, not far from 
the locale of the picture, and were con- 
ditioned by the very environment set 
forth in Sterling North’s narrative. 


The traditional Disney cartoon animations 
serve to picture the boy’s reflections as he 
thumbs through the family album and treasure 
book, while the narrator, that same boy now 
grown to manhood, relates what happened on 
momentous occasions in Jeremiah’s youth. In 
this fashion the scrapbook album is opened to 
start the tale, to the accompaniment of the ti- 
tle song, “So Dear to My Heart.” In anima- 
tion the Wise Old Owl comes to life as Jere- 
miah substitutes the picture of his little black 
lamb for that of the race horse, Dan Patch, 
as the new idol of his boyhood. The Owl and 
the cartoon version of the ram, Danny, go 
through a droll daydream scene until reality 
a:ain breaks into Jeremiah’s reverie. 


Another animation scene has the Ow] 
i spire the dejected boy with examples 
© courage and ambition. A county 
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JOINT RESOLUTION 


On January 24, Congressman Javits introduced a Joint Resolution 
in the House of Representatives (H.J. Res. 104) calling upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to provide for the establishment of a National 
Theatre and a National Opera and Ballet. The Resolution, referred to 
the Committee on House Administration, is as follows: 


To provide for a national theater and a national opera and ballet. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 


That the Congress finds that the United States of America, almost alone among the 
great nations, does not now have a national theater and a national opera and ballet; 
and that a national theater and a national opera and ballet are necessary for the 
enjoyment of these arts by the people throughout the United States and especially out- 
side the great centers of population, for the instruction of youth in these arts, for 
the development of our national riches in dramatic and musical literature and talent, 
for the development of playwrights, composers, performers, directors, and other crafts- 
ment in these arts, and for enlarged opportunities for them; and that such arts are 
effective and vitally important means for the development of the democratic culture 
of the United States; and that the American National Theater and Academy has been 
organized under a charter granted by the United States but that it has not been 
implemented by the United States; and that the provisions of a national theater and 
a national opera and ballet are in the best interests of the United States and shall be a 
policy of the United States. 


Sec. 2. The President is authorized to convene an assembly representative of (a) 
the theater in the United States in all its branches, including but without limitation 
thereof, organizations and associations of actors, composers, producers and managers, 
dramatists, production workers, community and little theaters, and drama leagues; and 
of (b) the opera and ballet in the United States in all its branches, including but without 
limitation thereof, organizations and associations of musical artists, musicians, produc- 
tion workers, opera companies, ballet companies, opera guilds, and community-music 
committees; and of (c) the American National Theater and Academy, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the United States; and of (d) critics of such arts; and of 
(e) universities, colleges, schools, workshops, and other educational institutions concerned 
with the theater, the opera, and ballet; and of (f) editors and publicists; and of (g) the 
public which attends the theater, the opera, and the ballet and constitutes their audi- 
ences; and of (h) government officials—city, State, and Federal—concerned with educa- 
tion and welfare, for the purpose of preparing and submitting a plan for a national 
theater and academy, and a plan for a national opera and ballet; and for the holding of 
and dealing with any money or facilities provided for them by the Congress, and any 
money or facilities provided for them by Congress, and any other property, real or 
personal, otherwise made available for their purposes: Provided, however, That such 
plans shall entrust the direction and management of a national theater, and of a 
national opera and ballet to the constituent elements thereof, respectively, convened in 
the said assembly, according to democratic processes and our fundamental freedoms: 
Provided further, That such plans shall be consistent with the purposes of our private 
economy, shall not be designed for unemployment relief, shall not hamper the existing 
theater, opera, and ballet, but shall supplement and improve their opportunities for 
development and expansion, and shall not involve governmental control or direction. 


Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President the sum of 
$250,000 for the purpose of this Act. 


Because we believe that a National Theatre and a National Opera 
and Ballet as proposed in this Resolution will serve the best interests of 
our nation, we urge the readers of this magazine to write their congress- 
men at once, urging them to support the passage of this Resolution when 
it comes up for a vote before the Congres.—Editor | 








fair fantasy again shows the Owl and 
the prize black ram enjoying a gay time, 
with scene evoked from postcards and 
trophies of days in the time of youth. 
and, finally, there is a brief cartooned 
epilogue as the hand of the man-who- 
was-the-boy closes the aged album, with 
its special award ribbon bearing evi- 
dence that the youngster has indeed 
“made” something dependable from 


what he “had.” 


The black sheep, Danny, is a live animal for 
the main story action, and a cartoon character 
for the animation interludes. Both the ram and 
the Owl are likely to take a permanent place 
in the Disney animation fold. They will make 
a hit with the youngsters and will delight the 
oldsters. 


The quintet of new lyrics in the 
film not only help create the spell of 


time and place but have been certified 
by pre-testing to make strong appeal 
to the 18-to-30 age group. For the 
musical promotion, 25 different records 
were made with top artists Freddy Mar- 
tin, Sammy Kaye, Dinah Shore, Gene 
Krupa, Carmen Cavellera, and others. 
Songs receiving heaviest plugs prior to 
the picture’s recent release and credited 
with important effect on opening at- 
tendance are “So Dear to My Heart,” 
“Lavendar Blue,” and “It’s Whatcha Do 
with Whatcha Got.” These, with other 
new songs and the folk tunes chanted 
by Burl Ives, sturdily uphold the Disney 
record for steeping his product in ex- 
citing and delightful music, always 
specially attuned to the nature of the 
picture. 
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DRAMA FOR CHILDREN 


By LOUISE C. HORTON 


1136 Collingwood 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


This Department has for its purpose 
the advancement of the Children’s 
Tneatre Movement in America. Direc- 
tors and teachers are urged to report 
to Miss Horton, for publication in 
this Department, news of their pro- 
ductions and other significant projects. 





HE New York professional theatre 
world is to be the background for 
next summer’s Children’s National 
Theatre Conference, August 29 - Sep- 
tember 2, with the sponsorship of AN- 
TA. This time was chosen to fit in 
between summer school sessions and 
the fall term. Headquarters will be the 
Belmont-Plaza Hotel and meetings will 
take place at Hunters College. In 
keeping with the setting and the pres- 
ence of professional theatre people, the 
theme is to be: Raising of Standards in 
Children’s Theatre. Dr. Campton Bell 
of the University of Denver is the con- 
ference director; Richard Beckhard is 
director of arrangement for ANTA. 
A directing and rehearsing demon- 
stration of an original play is planned. 


A highlight of the Conference will be the 
design contest to be held for the best set for 
HEIDI, a non-trouping play, and for CIN- 
DERELLA (Chorpenning), the trouping ver- 
sion. The designs will be judged and criti- 
cized by professional designers. William Mc- 
Creery is in charge. 





Two well-known speakers from the 
professional theatre will be on the pro- 
gram. 

The Conference will also cover the 
usual subjects of organization and ad- 
ministration, direction, and production, 
trouping, creative dramatics, scripts 
radio and television. 


Burdette Fitzgerald, reports an exciting af- 
ternoon on children’s theatre at the AETA 
Northwest Drama Conference held in February. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald, as chairman, introduced the 
following speakers: “Why Dramatic Training 
for the Child? Do Not the Schools Take Care 
of This Need?” — Mrs. Jean Poull, Stage Door 
Studio, Eugene, Oregon. 

“Should There Be a Civic Children’s Thea- 
tre? Aren’t the Motion Pictures Entertainment 





for the Child?” — Bernard Tone, Assistant Di- 
rector to Doris Smith, Junior Civic Theatre, 
Portland, Oregon. 

“Can High School Students be Interested 
and Trained Adequately for Good Children’s 
Theatre Productions?” — Ann Reely, Lewis and 
Clark High School, Spokane Children’s Theatre. 

“Why Should College and University Spend 
Time on Children’s Theatre? University and 
College are Adult.” — Christopher Spier, Execu- 
tive Director, Center Theatre, Adult Educa- 
tion and John Ashby Conway, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

“Old Fairy Tales or New Ideas Are Best 
for Children’s Plays.” —Mrs. George Savage, 
Junior Programs, Seattle, Washington. 


The Junior Civic Theatre of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, Walter Russell, director, 
will present a children’s play at the 
National Thespian Conference to be 
held at the University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, June 13-18. A performance 
of Rip Van Winkle, their fourth play of 
season, will be presented as part of the 
evening program. 


Station WIS (NBC, Columbia, S. C.) has 
asked Marjorie Good to do a weekly radio 
play for children with the members of the 
Wardlaw Junior Theatre. Thursday, 6 — 6:15 
p. m. is the time chosen. They play drama- 
tizations of the classics as designed to appeal 
to junior high age and younger. Rehearsals 
and auditions will be at the school, utilizing 
a new tape recorder. The programs will be 
transcribed on Tuesdays at the station, reserv- 
ing Wednesdays for any changes. The first 
play will be TOM SAWYER. The program 
is being planned with an eye on the possibility 
of making the transition to television. This 
junior high children’s theatre works in creative 
dramatics and has weekly meetings. 


A new children’s theatre has been 
formed in Des Moines, Iowa, under the 
Kendall Community Theatre banner. 
The director and organizer is Jeanice 
Williams Noyes. There is a separate 














| Remember Mama as given at the York Community High School (Troupe 94), Elmhurst, 
lll. Directed by Doris E. White. 
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executive board and an advisory board 
for the children’s theatre. In December 
this group produced The Christmas 
Nightingale. They plan a training pro- 
gram for adults and are working toward 
one major production in June. For 
next fall, in addition to their training 
program, they are looking forward to a 
full production schedule. 


It is interesting to note that Canada has 
many very active and successful children’s 
theatres. Operated from a private studio with 
headquarters at the Rialto Theatre Building. 
the Children’s Theatre of Montreal is directed 
by Dorothy Davis and Violet Walters. This 
group presented PETER PAN in November, 
and THE INDIAN CAPTIVE in March. 

Another Canadian children’s theatre holding 
studio classes is the Regina Children’s Theatre, 
Regina, Saskatchawan, Lois Borland, Director. 
They presented CINDERELLA in December. 
This organization was established by Jean 
Brown, a former student of Winifred Ward's 
who is now at the University of Utah. 

The Canadian Art Theatre, Inc., School of 
Theatre Arts at Montreal, presented JACK 
AND THE BEANSTALK the first of the year. 
E. Moore is secretary, and Joy Thompson, di- 
rector. 

CINDERELLA was also the choice this sea- 
son for the Children’s Theatre of Saskatoon, 
Saskatchawan. Mrs. D. Louise Olson is di- 
rector of productions. 


The Adelphi Children’s Theatre, Adel- 
phi College, Garden City, New York, 
is anticipating a touring company in 
children’s theatre beginning in October, 
1949. They have tentatively named 
Madge Miller’s The Land of the Dragon 
as their first production. The director 
is Miss Grace Stanistreet; executive 
secretary, Miss Marion Michelfelder. 


It is always a joy to report a high school 
group that is successful in the production and 
presentation of plays for children’s audiences. 
Such a one is the Lubbock Senior High School 
Children’s Theatre, Lubbock, Texas. Miss D. 
M. Howell directs these young actors. In Oc- 
tober they gave for the elementary schools 
of Lubbock, two performances of PETER, 
PETER, PUMPKIN EATER; in December for 
the elementary schools, three performances, 
and for the high school, one, of WHY THE 
CHIMES RANG; in February, two perform- 
ances of THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAK- 
ER. Next year they plan on presenting THE 
CHRISTMAS NIGHTINGALE during the holi- 
day season. 


Birmingham, Michigan, A.A.U.W., 
Emily Cove, general chairman, reports 
that they presented Jack and the Bean- 
stalk for two paid performances in 
November, and repeated portions of it 
for a children’s hospital and for a 
colored children’s school. 

The Anchorage Children’s Theatre, 
Anchorage, Kentucky, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Clara Oleson, got off to a 
fine start this season with a production 
of The Silver Thread. The young actors 
had been given training in creative dra- 
matics and then put into rehearsal with 
a real script. The next two produc- 
tions planned are to be Alice in Won- 
derland (Chorpenning); and Shake- 
speares A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
The junior high group will present 
Anatole France's The Man Who Mar- 
ried a Dumb Wife. 
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HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


by Mark Twain 


| Dramatized by Frank Whiting and Corinne Rickert 

A gripping dramatization of this ever-popular and lovable story. Held together through the 

| intermissions by Huck’s own narration, taken straight from Mark Twain, and by the inimit- 
able music of the Mississippi Suite, this play carries Huck through his delightful and 


memorable adventures. 


l Cast: Nine men, three boys, three women, three girls. 
Scenery: Four simple sets. 
1 Books 75¢ 


Royalty for each performance $15.00 





AVAILABLE FROM 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


FOR 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
OUR 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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On The High School Stage 


News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 


The National Thespian Society 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


AN BERNARDINO High School (Thespian 

Troupe 148): Love Your Neighbor, I 
Remember Mama, Joint Owners in Spain, 
Flight of the Herons, The Happy Journey, 
skit for Variety Show. Dramatics club met- 
ings given to study of staging, lighting, dis- 
cussion of plays seen at the Pasadena Play- 
house and in Los Angeles. Radio drama 
presented every other week over Station 
KTTO. Verna L. Brown, troupe sponsor.— 
Jannine Phelps, Secretary 


Lake Park, Minn, 


AKE PARK High School (Thespian Troupe 
851): Seventeen Is Terriffic. Nine stu- 
dents granted Thespian membership. Monthly 
dramatics club meetings given to consideration 
of plays scheduled for production this spring. 
Rhoda Rehred, troupe sponsor.—Elaine Peter- 
son, Secretary 


Davenport, Iowa 


AVENPORT High School Thespian 
Troupe 510): Arsenic and Old Lace, 
H.M.S. Pinafore, On the Lot, The Valiant, 
Thanks Awfully, and Joint Owners in Spain. 
Talent Bureau furnishes readers and other 
performers for many organizations in the 
school and community. Spring activities in- 
clude participation in festival at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa this spring. Florence Clark, 
troupe sponsor. 


Apri, 1949 





Cleveland, Ohio 


ARYMOUNT High School (Thespian 

Troupe 912): The Ghost of Lone Cabin, 
The Small Miracle, The Ghost of a Show, 
Rose of the Danube. Sister Mary Crescentina, 
troupe sponsor.—Joann Flynn, Secretary 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


RON MOUNTAIN High School (Thespian 

Troupe 174): Out of the Frying Pan, Meet 
Me in St. Louis, two radio skits over public 
address system. Seven students granted Thes- 
pian membership so far this season. Dra- 
matics club meetings devoted to selection of 
plays for spring production. Alma Matthew- 
son, troupe sponsor.—Marian Clotts, Secretary 





ONE-ACT PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


Cash prizes of $200, $100, and $50 
will be offered for the three best plays 
entered in a nation-wide playwriting con- 
test sponsored by the Valparaiso Univer- 
sity Players, Valparaiso, Indiana, with 
Dr. Vera T. Hahn in charge. This is the 
first of a proposed series of annual play- 
writing contests sponsored by the Univer- 
sity Players. The competition closes as 
of June 30, 1949, with the winners being 
announced by September 30. Full par- 
ticulars may be secured from Dr. Hahn. 














Moorhead, Minn. 


OORHEAD High School (Thespian 

Troupe 362): Stage Door, Pop Reads 
the Christmas Carol, The Inner Willie (tenta- 
tive), Sky-Fodder. Twelve students ad- 
mitted to Thespian membership in January. 
Make-up, lighting, and history of theatre 
among the subjects studied at the monthly 
dramatics club meetings. M. Vivian Keister, 
troupe sponsor.—Clarice Fismen, Secretary 


Oakland, Md. 


AKLAND High School (Thespian Troupe 

333): Thanksgiving Beats the Dutch, 
two three-act plays tentatively scheduled for 
production this spring. Seven students granted 
Thespian membership. Dramatics club meet- 
ings held bi-weekly. Clarence J. Gump, 
troupe sponsor.—Della Biggs, Secretary 


Ashtabula, Ohio 


SHTABULA High School (Thespian 
Troupe 866): A Date With Judy, Dust 
of the Road, Why the Chimes Rang, Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, Farewell Cruel 
World, The Valiant, two major productions 
to be presented this spring. Dramatics club 
meetings given to study of make-up, one- 
act plays, current plays and films. Donald 
P. Knott, troupe sponsor. 


Portland, Oregon 


LEVELAND High School (Thespian 
Troupe 913): Troupe established with 
eight charter members in December, with 
Thespians forming inner circle of the more 
experienced students within the Masque and 
Dagger Dramatics Club. Ramshackle Inn 
presented on December 17. Thespian play 
presented in observance of National Drama 
Week. Henary S. Matson, troupe sponsor.— 
Caroline Allen, Vice President 
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SOUND 
EFFECTS 


That assure a perfect professional 
performance by providing maximum 


realism. 
MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 
10-inch, double-face, lateral cut, 
78 R.P.M. They are recorded from 
life on film, then waxed ; Quick-cued 
wherever advantageous. Playable on 
any phonograph or turntable. 


Write fer FREE Catalog — Today 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, Dept. DM-2 
New York 19, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
International Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington Street East, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Thirteen students were initiated as charter members of Thespian Troupe 927 at the Sheldon, 


lowa, High School, with Lillian Holmes as sponsor. 


left (standina) in the front row. 


Miss Holmes is seen at the extreme 
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Whitmell, Virginia 
HITMELL-FARM-LIFE High School 
(Thespian Troupe 409): Black Face 

Blues, Teacher, Kin I Go Home? The Won- 

drus Story, Apple of His Eye, Thank You, 

Doctor, Harvest Festival show, Thespian pro- 

duction planned for this spring. Mary E. 

Tarpley, troupe sponsor.—Sally Broome, Sec- 

retary 


Harlan, Iowa 


$y AREAN High School (Thespian Troupe 
159): Teen Trouble, Mama's Boy, Ten 
Little Indians (tentative). Ten _ students 
granted Thespian membership. Dramatics 
club meetings devoted to reports of current 
theatre season. Harley A. Waller, Jr., troupe 
sponsor.—Taylor Plagman, Secretary 


Winslow, Arizona 


INSLOW High School (Thespian 
Troupe 336): The Man on the Stairs, 
series of one-act plays planned for near 


future. Ten students granted Thespian mem- 
bership. Make-up, one-act plays, and dra- 
matics among projects considered at the 


semi-monthly dramatics club meetings. Jane 
Cantrell, troupe sponsor.—Leona Koenig, Sec- 
retary 


Amherst, Ohio 


Ana High School, Thespian Troupe 
730): The Adorable Spenthrift, A Robe 
for the Duchess. Several students attended 
a performance of High Buttoned Shoes in 
Cleveland. A number of students also saw in 
Cleveland the film of Hamlet with Lawrence 
Olivier. Margaret R. Egeland, troupe sponsor. 


Rupert, West Va. 


R UPERT High School (Thespian Troupe 
580): A Mighty Mysterious Tree, Dol- 
lars to Doughnuts, Hobgoblin House, Fresh 
as a Daisy, Comin’ Round the Mountain, 
junior and senior plays this spring. Dramatics 
club meetings devoted to the reading of plays. 
Students attended performances of Pursuit 
of Happiness and Hamlet in Charleston, West 
Virginia. Eleven students admitted to Thes- 
pian membership as of February 1. Lillian 
H. Johnson, troupe sponsor.—Janet Johnson, 
Secretary 


Albert Lea, Minn. 


LBERT LEA High School (Thespian 
Troupe 550): Our Hearts Were Young 

and Gay, Sugar and Spice, Where the Cross 
Is Made, Children of the Inn, Christmas Carol, 
Many Moons, Huckelberry Finn. Fourteen 
students admitted to Thespian membership. 


— 


Dramatics club meetings held every two 


weeks are devoted to a study of lighting, | 
radio, and evaluation of one-act plays. Ardella } 


Grier, troupe sponsor.—Elizabeth Ehrhardt, Sec 
Grier, troupe sponsor.—Elisabeth Ehrhardt, 
Secretary 


Rochester, N. H. 


ere High School (Thespian Troupe 
823): A Date With Judy, Double Date, 
Thursday Evening, Glamorizing Joanne, She 
Stoops to Conquer (cutting), The Little 
Shepherd Who Was Left Behind. Dramatics 
club meetings devoted to radio dramatizations. 
Presented half-hour skit, The Test, over local 
Station WWNH. Plan to participate in state 
drama festival on March 19. Nedra Small, 
troupe sponsor.—Patricia Palmer, Secretary 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


M: PLEASANT High School (Thespian 
Troupe 751): Years Ago, various one- 
act plays to be given this spring. Eleven stu- 
dents admitted to Thespian membership so 
far this season. Dramatics club meetings de- 
voted to study of play production. Lorraine 
Dalzen, troupe sponsor.—Nancy Pew, Secretary 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


PARTANBURG . High School (Thespian 

Troupe 696): Icebound, Ladies in Re- 
tirement, The Pot-Boilers, Hi-School Hilarities. 
Dramatics club meetings given to a study of 
stage settings, properties, characterizations. 
Weekly radio program over local station. 
C. E. Landrum, troupe sponsor.—B. Nesbitt, 
Secretary 


Whiting, Indiana 
HITING Junior-Senior High School 
(Thespian Troupe 856): A Date Wiih 
Judy, Naomi-of-th-Inn, major production sched- 
uled for April 8. Ten students admitted ‘0 
Thespian membership so far this seaso. 
Dramatics club meetings given to study of 


make-up. Marie Greenwald, troupe sponsor.— 
Florence Berilla, Secretary 


Cumberland, Mich. 


ORT HILL High School (Thespian Troupe 
230): Our Hearts Were Young and Gcy, 

A Mighty Mysterious Tree, Jacob Com?’s 
Home, Evening Dress Indispensable, Mr. Lix- 
coln’s Whiskers, original pageant planned for 
production in May, childrens play planned 
for presentation in the elementary schools of 


‘the city. Presented original radio program in 


observance of the arrival of the Freedom 
Train. Helen S. Smith, troupe sponsor.— 
Janet Matteck, Secretary 
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COPIES 
NOW 


READY 
os 


ORDER 
TODAY 


THE 
NEW 
COMEDY 
HIT 
FOR 
1949 





Judy Garland and Margaret O’Brien in a scene from MGM's 
outstanding motion picture based on the same Sally Benson 
novel from which this play is taken. 











SALLY BENSON’S 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


3 Act Comedy, 9 w; 7 m; 1 int. set 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS is a delightful comedy about four attractive sisters, and their 
bewildered brother, boyfriends, and family. It’s a comedy that’s as fresh as a breeze and 
sparkling as sunshine. It’s a pleasure to us just to announce that it is now ready, and that 
the cast copies are being mailed every day. Sally Benson’s famous story (on which MGM 
based their fine technicolor motion picture) has been beautifully adapted to the amateur 
stage. There isn’t a line that needs the blue pencil, and it’s an especially easy and reward- 
ing play to produce. It’s been a long time since we've felt as enthusiastic about any 
comedy, and we’re happy to report that the letters from the first producers of this new 
play are as enthusiastic as we are. With enchanting roles for all your cast, and a reputa- 
tion that will fill your auditorium, this charming comedy is a perfect choice. 


Price 75¢ Copies Available Now Royalty $25.00 











The finest plays are published by 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 So. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Summer Workshop in Theatre 
and Radio 


Mac Murray College for Women 


(Open to High School Girls) 
June 20-July 15, 1949 


The Summer Workshop offers 
unique opportunities for intensive 
experience in theatre and radio 
planning and production to tal- 
ented high school girls. High 
School students who are selected 
for admission will work with 
regular college students in the 
production of plays and radio 
programs. 

Certificates attesting students’ 
proficiency will be issued at the 
end of the session. 


For Application Blanks and Booklet 
Describing Summer Theatre Write: 


HAROLD E. GIBSON 


Director of Summer Session 


Mac Murray College for Women 


Jacksonville, Illinois 





Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


UNIVERSITY 


of 


NEW MEXICO 


offers training in 


SPEECH 
ACTING 
PLAYWRITING 
STAGE CRAFT 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 
SCENE AND COSTUME DESIGN 


leading to the 
B.F.A. IN DRAMA 


For information 


address secretary, 
Dep‘t. of Drama 


Albuquerque New Mexico 


Mention Dramatics 
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TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


When you enswer any of these advertisements, mention DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 








University of Virginia 


SIX MAJOR PRODUCTIONS « 


SUMMER SESSION OF THEATRE ARTS (2nd Year) 
June 27 - Eight Weeks - August 20 


ELEVEN COURSES IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE e 
GRADUATE CREDIT TOWARD MASTER’S DEGREE e 
GUEST STARS FROM THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE e 
ALLIED COURSES IN SPEECH AND RADIO e 
STUDENT ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE e 

Write: School of Sneech and Drama 


Minor Hall, University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 








School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

@ Complete Curriculum leading to B.A. 

and M.A. Degrees. 
* ay Showboat and Penthouse 
ea 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








PASADENA PLAYHOUSE stort your 


School of the Theatre ficny ‘in 


America’s foremost theatre-school. Stage, 
screen, radio, television. $900,000 plant. 4 
stages. Hollywood, Broadway scouted. Se- 
mesters start Jan., April, July, Oct. Two- 
year course to degree. Address General Man- 
ager, 445S.El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 








Dramatics Teachers 
Summer Theatre Workshop 


2 SESSIONS — 1949 
Full Graduate Credit 
Write: Dr. Warren M. Lee 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, VERMILLION 























HEDGEROW | poly now for 
membership in 
Theatre class to start 
School September 
Jasper Deeter, 
Moylan, Pa. ie caer 
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| ” GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
“Hollywood's Finest” 
RADIO 


} STAGE ¢ SCREEN e 


| Training Under Expert Guidance 


6040 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Hollywood 36, California 


-—_-_ - 
--_ -_ - 











GUO MAN 







MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of the School 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistant Heod 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
8.F.A. and M.P.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. 7, Goodmen Memorial Theatre, Chicage 3 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 














OHIO UNIVERSITY 


} 

, 

» SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
Dramatic Production 

Radio, Speech, Speech Correction 

.B., A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 

) Regular Schedule of Production in University 
Theatre and Playshop 

) For information write C. E. Kantner, Director 
Athens, Ohio 
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School of the Theatre 


University of Denver 


Majors in Acting, Directing, 
Production 


Courses Leading to 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











Geneva, Ohio 


( ENEVA Exempted Village High School 
(Thespian Troupe 368): Arsenic and 
Old Lace, Angel Street, The Importance of 
Being Earnest. Nine students granted Thes- 
pian membership. Dorothy Jean Gross, 
troupe sponsor.—Joanne Lister, Secretary 


Red Wing, Minn. 


C ENTRAL High School (Thespian Troupe 
213): New Fires, Swept Clean Off Her 





Feet, Little Women, senior class play to be 
given this spring. Eight students granted 
Thespian membership. Performance of a 
one-act play planned for dramatics club 
meetings. omg | G. Matchan, troupe spon- 
sor.—Catherine Schmidt, Secretary 


Pontiac, Mich. 
ONTIAC High School (Thespian Troupe 


499): Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, } 


High Window, Requiem, The Wonder Hat, 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay. Seven 
students granted Thespian membership. Dra- 
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Colorado, 


INFORMAL 
REHEARSAL 


Play Production and Choral Reading. 
Emphasis on Voice, Interpretation, Acting. 
Individual Attention in Small Groups. 
Visits to University Theatre Rehearsals. 
Housing in Former University Faculty Club. 


Mountain Trips in Chartered Buses. 


Scholarships available. 
being received from Juniors and Seniors. 
for Bulletin to: Asst. Prof. T. B. Fest, University of 
Boulder, Colorada. 
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COLORADO SPEECH INSTITUTE 


Offers a Special Section in 


DRAMATICS AND ORAL INTERPRETATION 
June 27 - July 22 


Applications are now 


Write 
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matics club meetings, held bi-monthly, are 


devoted to a consideration of the role of 
Thespians in the school dramatic productions. 
Mary Parrish, troupe sponsor.—Virginia Wager, 
Secretary 


Rigby, Idaho 


| High School (Thespian Troupe 67 ): 
What A Life, The White Phantom, ra- 
dio broadcast in observance of National Drama 
Week. Dramatics club meetings held weekly. 
Sixteen students granted Thespian membership 
so far this season. Naomi Clark, troupe spon- 


# sor.—Carol Hall, Secretary 


Bradenton, Fla. 


ANATEE County High School (Thespian 

Troupe 753): Life of the Party, Time 
for Everythina, One of Us, Ladies on Parade, 
The Unseen Way, The Mikado. Seniors will 
present a three-act play on May 27. Dra- 
matics club meetings devoted to various mat- 
ters concerning Thespian activities. Joe Berta 
Bullock, troupe sponsor.—Peggy Marshall, Sec- 
retary 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 


DAHO FALLS Senior High School (Thes- 

pian Troupe 480): Comedy of Errors. The 
Boor, White Iris, Ile, Colored Glasses (origin- 
al). Fall term devoted to reviewing history 
of the drama. Several members of the 
Troupe travelled 250 miles to Salt Lake City 
to see Judith Anderson in Medea. Jenna V. 
Beck, troupe sponsor.—Sharon Henderson, Sec- 
retary 


Youngstown, Ohio 


OARDMAN High School (Thespian 

Troupe 785): When I Was Green, Yes 
Means No, Three’s A Crowd. Eight students 
granted Thespian membership so far this 
season. Dramatics club meetings devoted 
principally to a discussion of ideas for ex- 
panding dramatics program in school. Evan 


Apri, 1949 


J. Williams, troupe sponsor.—Joanne Hunter, 
Secretary 


Arkadelphia, Ark. 


RKADELPHIA High School (Thespian 
Troupe 172): Nine Girls, The Phantom 
Tiger, Make Up and Live, Stuffed Owls, Ladies 
of the Mop, Did You Say Mink? radio skits. 
Two major plays to be presented in April and 
May. Elizabeth Doane, troupe sponsor. 


Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 


OBERT E. FITCH High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 524): Jane Eyre, Charley's 
Aunt. Six students granted Thespian mem- 
bership so far this season. Harry W. Nelson, 
troupe sponsor. 


Rochelle, Ill. 


OCHELLE TOWNSHIP High School 
Thespian Troupe 291): A Date With 
Judy, The Happy Journey, one three-act play, 
and two one-act plays scheduled for produc- 
tion this spring. Six students granted Thes- 
pian membership so far this season. L. Lor- 
raine Marcum, troupe sponsor.—Marilyn Mor- 
rissey, Secretary 


Newark, Dela. 


EWARK High School (Thespian Troupe 

931): Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay, Jane Eyre, A Song Is Born, The Wonder 
Hat, Sparkin’, Alice in Wonderland (radio), 
How to Propose. Several assembly programs 
sponsored by dramatics class. Dramatics 
club meetings devoted to a study of history 
of the drama. Ann M. Stauter, troupe spon- 
sor.—Virginia Wells, Secretary 


Winnsboro, La. 


INNSBORO High School (Thespian 
Troupe 573): “Gay Nineties Revue’, 
Christmas pageant, plans for production of 
this spring. Eight students granted Thespian 
membership this season. Monthly dramatics 


club meetings devoted to various subjects 
pertaining to the theatre. Mildred P. Sanders, 
troupe sponsor.—Letta Faye Ford, Secretary 


Kingwood, West Vo. 


INGWOOD High School (Thespian 

Troupe 90): Lights Out, Love Is Too 
Much Trouble. Dramatics club meetings given 
to study of recent developments in the drama. 
Troupe re-activated with six new members. 
Phil L. Spahr, troupe sponsor.—Mary Everly, 
Secretary 


De Kalb, Ill. 


TD: KALB TOWNSHIP High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 756): George Washington 
Slept Here, senior play given on March 17, 
18. Twelve students granted Thespian mem- 
bership this season. Charles F. Dayton, troupe 
sponsor.—Marilyn Maurer, Secretary 


Mt. Vernon, Indiana 


T. VERNON High School (Thespian 

Troupe 116): We Shook the Family 
Tree, Grandma Nick, A Sign Unto You. 
Freshmen are admitted to membership in the 
Dramatics Club as understudies divided into 
four groups. Each group required to study 
principles of acting, staging, and make-up, 
present a one-act play, and pass an examina- 
tion at the end of season as condition of 
membership in the Dramatics Club. Catharine 
L. Howard, troupe sponsor.—Martha Redman, 
Secretary 


Matewan, West Va. 


AGNOLIA High School (Thespian 

Troupe 189): Balcony Scene, Ladies of 
the Mop, Dawn, Thank You, Doctor, entry 
of play, The Devil and Miss Appleby in 
district drama festival held at Concord Col- 
lege in March. Stage reconditioned and 
equipped with new. velour front curtains. 
Gift of $100 to be applied on purchase of 
curtains received from Post 5103, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Kathryn M. Talbert, troupe 
sponsor. . 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


New Releases for High Schools 





(Most of these are released everywhere, but check before making final plans) 


THE YOUNG AND FAIR 
LIFE WITH FATHER 
A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 
YEARS AGO 
JENNY KISSED ME 
STRANGE BOARDERS 
THE WINSLOW BOY 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 





Send for our new Catalogue 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 EAST 39th STREET : NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Say You Saw It In Dramatics 


Aram, 1949 








13, 1949: 





TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
THESPIAN PROGRAM AWARDS 


THE following Thespian Troupes have been awarded Certificates of 
Recognition for distinguished participation in the 20th anniversary 
celebration of THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY, February 6 through 


(First Prize of $15.00) Thespian Troupe 745, Helena, Mont., High School. 
Marshall, troupe sponsor. (Mrs. Marshall was personally awarded a Certificate of Recog- 
nition for her outstandingly successful work.) 


(Second Prize of $10.00) Thespian Troupe 812, Glendale, Calif., High School. Marion L. 
underwood, troupe sponsor. Thespian Troupe 428, Cumberland Co. High School, Cross- 
vile, Tenn., Ethel Walker, troupe sponsor. (Each Troupe awarded cash prize of $5.00.) 


Troupe 149, Paragould, Ark., High School, Mrs. W. J. Stone, sponsor. 

Troupe 257, Hazelton, Pa., Senior High School, Marion V. Brown, sponsor. 

Troupe 156, Revere, Mass., High School, June Mitchell, sponsor. 

Troupe 809, Beverly Hills, Calif., High School, Florence Kinsey, sponsor. 

Troupe 819, Scottebluff, Nebr., High School, Edna Spelts, sponsor. 

Troupe 197, Brownsville, Pa., Senior High School, Jean E. Donahey, sponsor. 
Troupe 214, Carlisle, Pa., High School, Helen Martin, sponsor. 

Troupe 340, Searcy, Ark., High School, Blanche M. Davis, sponsor. 

Troupe 388, Oak Hill, W. Va., High School, Miss Zella Bishop, sponsor. 

Troupe 879, Community High School, Dupo, Ill., Ardath Short, sponsor. 

Troupe 910, Tonasket, Wash., High School, Yvetta Snowden, sponsor. 

Troupe 115, Ceredo-Kenova, W. Va., High School, Nan Hutchinson, sponsor. 
Troupe 301, Marked Tree, Ark., High School, Marie T. Pierce, sponsor. 

Troupe 663, Blacksburg, Va., High School, Mary Helen Caldwell, sponsor. 

Troupe 168, Logan, W. Va.. High School, Mrs. Charles Juergensmeyer, sponsor. 
Troupe 700, Hilo, Hawaii, High School, Loleta Moir, sponsor. 

Troupe 6&8, Point Pleasant, W. Va., High School, Elsie Rardin, sponsor. 

Troupe 733, E.Alton-Wood River, Ill., High School, Lockwood Wiley, sponsor. 
Troupe 254, B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. Barbara Wellington. 
Troupe 401, Berea, Ky., Foundation School, Earl W. Blank, sponsor. 

Troupe 561, Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, la., Roberta D. Sheets, sponsor. 
Troupe 568, Academy of the Holy Anaels, Minneapolis, Minn., Sr. Charitas, sponsor. 
Troupe 762, Tule Lake High School, Tulelake, Calif., Mrs. Harvey Reed, sponsor. 
Troupe 446, Lawrence, Ill., High School, Bessie R. Seed, sponsor. 

Troupe 21, Ben Davis High School, Indianapolis, Ind., Elsie B. Ball, sponsor. 
Troupe 708, Stanbrook Hall High School, Duluth, Minn., Sr. M. Timothy, sponsor. 
Troupe 69, Dubuque, Ia., High School, Sybil V. Lamb, sponsor. 

Troupe 747, Lourdes High School, Rochester, Minn., Sr. M. Finbar, sponsor. 
Troupe 897, Bremerton, Wash., High School, Edna M. Fraser, sponsor. 

Troupe 299, Moundsville, W. Va., High School, Daisy Watkins, sponsor. 

Troupe 914, Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, Fla., Eunice Horne, sponsor. 
Troupe 70, Laramie, Wyo., High School, Velma Linford, sponsor. 

Troupe 845, Midland, Texas, High School, Verna Harris, sponsor. 

Troupe 36, Hope, Ark., High School, Mrs. B. E. McMahen, sponsor. 

Troupe 545, South Kitsap High School, Port Orchard, Wash., Doris Adley, sponsor. 
Troupe 42, EI Dorado, Ark., High School, Bene Gene Smith, sponsor. 

Troupe 890, Farmville, Va., High School, Mrs. E. Louis Dahl, sponsor. 


(These awards are based upon reports filed with THE NATIONAL 
THESPIAN SOCIETY as of March 1, 1949.) 











Ypsilanti, Mich. 


PSILANTI High School (Thespian Troupe 

789): Hawkins House (original), Arsenic 
and Old Lace, Minor Miracle, Meet Me in 
St. Louis, In Old Vienna, The Death of the 
Swan, entry in play festival. Fifteen students 
are expected to qualify for Thespian mem- 
bership by end of the current season. Theatre, 
make-up, production are among _ subjects 
studied at the dramatics club meetings. Dra- 
matics group attended theatre clinic at the 
University of Michigan on January 8. Madge 
Iseminger, troupe sponsor.—Kaelin Johnson, 
Secretary. 


Hailey, Idaho 


AILEY High School (Thespian Troupe 

14): Hilarity House, eamade’s Crazy, 
all-school play to be presented this spring. 
Fifteen students granted Thespian membership 
so far this season. Dramatics club meetings 
held every two weeks. Virginia Winter, 
troupe sponsor.—Bob Barr, Secretary 


Lewiston, Idaho 


EWISTON Senior High School (Thespian 
Troupe 76): Papa Is All, Why the Chimes 
Rang, Tiger House. Fifteen students granted 
Thespian rer a Dramatics club meet- 
ings are held monthly. Nadine Handy, troupe 
sponsor.—Valliemena Owen, Secretary 
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War, West Va. 


IG CREEK High School (Thespian 

Troupe 260): Three Old Maid Aunts, 
The Black Widow, entry of one-act play, 
Dead Men Can’t Hurt You, in district drama 
festival held at Concord College, Mach 12. 
Six students granted Thespian membership so 
far this season. Three-act play scheduled for 
production this spring. Make-up studied at 
the dramatics club meetings. Harrylee D. 
Utz, troupe sponsor. Norma Jean Marrs, Sec- 
retary 


Preston, Idaho 


PRESTON High School (Thespian Troupe 
39): Good News (musical comedy), The 
Desert Song, variety show, annual Thespian 
play to be presented this spring. Sixteen 
students are expected to qualify for Thespian 
membership this season. Elizabeth Robinson, 
troupe sponsor.—Kay Dunkley, Secretary 


West Milton, Ohio 


ILTON-UNION High School (Thespian 

Troupe 695): The Lady Who Came 
to Stay, Meet Me in St. Louis. Dramatics 
club meetings devoted to directing of one- 
act plays by students. Broadcast over WPTW 
in honor of 20th anniversary of The National 
Thespian Society. Several students have 
attended performance of Harvey in Dayton, 





Publication of the department 
“What's New Among Books and 
Plays” will be resumed in our 


May issue.—EDITOR 





Ohio. Betty Ann Martin, trovpe sponsor.— 
Lois Riedel, Secretary 


Keokuk, Iowa 


EOKUK Senior High School (Thespian 

Troupe 192): Our Hearts Were Young | 
and Gay, I Remember Mama, Christmas Bar- | 
ricade, operetta given in March. Tape re- | 
cordings and radio used as means of voice | 
training among students. Five automobiles 
filled with Thespians motored to Macomb, 
Illinois, to see performance of Our Hearts | 
Were Young and Gay. Thespians presenting 
weekly radio program for ion over local 
station. James A. McKinstry, troupe sponsor.— | 
Martha Krueger, Secretary . . 


Omaha, Nebr. 


opty High School (Thespian Troupe | 
738): Papa Is All, I Remember Mama, 

Christmas pageant of the Holy Grail. All 
productions sponsored by Speech Department. 
Dorothy Stevens, troupe sponsor.—Beverly 
Hagan, Secretary 


Wendell, Idaho 


ENDELL High School (Thespian 

Troupe 71): We Shook the Family Tree, 
Dramatics club meetings held twice a month, 
with time devoted to study of some of the 
new plays. Seven students granted Thespian 
membership. Phyllis M. Sharp, troupe sponsor. 
—Joyce Robolt, Secretary 


Elmhurst, Il. 


ORK COMMUNITY High School (Thes- 

pian Troupe 94): “Drama Night” per- 
formances with program consisting of Buffal- 
macco’s Jest, Young Man’s Fancy, and Gloria § 
Mundi, I Remember Mama. A number of 
students attended performance of Hamlet spon- 
sored by Margaret Webster. A number of 
students have also assisted with the newly 
established Children’s Theatre. Plans are 
being made for a theatre party to Chicago. 
Doris E. White, troupe sponsor.—Carol Benson, 
Secretary 


Glendale, Calif. 


LENDALE UNION High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 812): I Remember Mama, 
Stage Door, New School for Wives, I’m A 
Fool, New Moon, Christmas pageant, various 
activities in behalf of National Drama Week 
and 20th Anniversary of The National Thes- 
pian Society, Febrauary 6 through 138. Partici- 
pation in regional drama meeting at the 
Beverly Hills, California High School. Dra- 
matics club meetings devoted to study of } 
history of theatre and reviews of current stage 
productions. Students have attended various 
theatrical productions given in community 
theatres. Marion L. Underwood, troupe spon- 
sor and regional director for California.— 
Jan Crawley, Secretary 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Y OUNG High School (Thespian Troupe | 
415): “Vanities of 1948”, Meet Me in St. 
Louis, These Two Came, program of one-act 
plays planned for this spring. Major plays 
considered for production this term include 
Great Expectations, Life with Father, Pro- 
fessor’s Circus, and The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. Stagecraft, radio, church drama, and 
make-up are among the subjects studied dur- 
ing the dramatics club meetings which are 
held on the second Monday of each month. 
A minimum of twenty-five students are ex- 
pected to qualify for Thespian membership 
by the close of this season. Mrs. Hillbarn C. 
Garrett, troupe sponsor.—Wilma Cogdill, Sec- 
retary 
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An outstanding new High School comedy! 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 


By GEORGE BATSON 


5 MALES 
12 FEMALES 
INTERIOR 


MODERN 
COSTUMES 








BOOKS 
85 
CENTS 


ROYALTY 
$25.00 


As produced by the National Thespians of West Fairmont High School, 
West Fairmont, West Virginia 


The adventures and misadventures of Miss Tommy Billings, 
a small town junior miss, who has seen too many movies for 
her own—and everyone else’s—good. Lovable, but with an 
over-active imagination, Tommy gets practically everyone into 
hot water. Her father, the doctor, her chum, Dodo, her sister, 
Flora Lee, the eccentric maid, Cleota, and the school teacher, 
Miss Thaxter, who is just crazy for culture, all are victims 
to Tommy's scheme to make everyone happy—whether they 
want to be or not. However, when the wealthy spinster, Miss 











Casandra Thorn, pays the family a visit and Tommy decides 
an ancient romance should be revived, the complications that 
ensue almost teach her a lesson. Answering Lonely Heart 
Advertisements, rewriting the school play, getting the money 
for her father’s clinic, patching up broken hearts, Tommy has 
a busy time—and a few tears before she emerges triumphant. 
Alls well that ends well, sighs Tommy—and her scorched 
family and friends are forced to agree with this sub-deb 
package of dynamite. 








GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Dramatized from Charles Dickens’ famous novel 


By ALICE CHADWICKE 


Now you hay have the stirring experience of presenting 
Charles Dickens’ all-time great novel transtormed into a 
play; a fascinating and memorable play that was written 
expressly for the amateur theatre and employing only one 
interior setting. The casting, too, has been made easy since 
one boy appears as the young hero, Pip, throughout the play 
and one girl is cast as the heroine, Estella. We wish to 
stress the fact that this is not another “run-of-the-mill” dra- 
matization; far from it! Here is a thrilling and inspiring play, 
one that will electrify everybody who sees it. Briefly, the 
story concerns young Pip, a country boy who is apprenticed 


7 MALES, 8 FEMALES. INTERIOR. VICTORIAN COSTUMES. 


* 


to become a blacksmith. Summoned to the home of a recluse, 
an eccentric spinster named Miss Havisham, to be a playmate 
for her young ward, Estella, Pip soon falls a victim to the 
young girl's charms. Estella ridicules Pip and treats him 
with cold indifference; consequently he falls in love with her 
and longs to be “turned into a gentleman.” The play has 
a surprise ending that is warm and delightfully satisfying. 
Dickens wrote with a sly sort of humor that is just as effective 
in the theatre as it is on the printed page. This enabled Miss 
Chadwicke to write one comedy scene after another, adding 
greatly to the gayety of the proceedings. 


BOOKS, 85 CENTS, ROYALTY, $25.00 
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Send for the 1949 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 
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THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 





25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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AN OUTSTANDING NEW COMEDY 





Released Everywhere for Immediate Production 





P. G. WODEHOUSE’S 
hilarious 


~ UNCLE FRED “7% 
FLITS BY 





3 Act comedy farce. 7 M., 7 W. One interior set 
Dramatized by Perry Clark 











W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM SELECTED “UNCLE FRED FLITS BY” 
AS ONE OF THE GREATEST HUMOROUS STORIES OF ALL TIME. 


When Uncle Fred drags his protesting teen-age nephew into a completely strange home and then casually 
proceeds to take over from the bewildered occupants, it seems as though the roof falls in! With its uproarious 
situations and sparkling dialogue, your audience will love this zestful comedy of youth. They’‘ll be quoting 


Uncle Fred from the day of your production forward. 








Story of the play... 


If you stop short of smashing the piano, there isn’t much 
you can do at Pongo’s household that will cause the raised 
eyebrow or the sharp intake of breath. But when word comes 
that Uncle Fred has left his country place (As Pongo describes 
it, ‘“‘He has a nasty habit of slipping his collar’) and is headed 
for town, the family blenches to the core—especially poor 
Pongo. Uncle Fred gets his greatest pleasure from dragging 
his reluctant, teen-age, nephew Pongo through one bewilder- 
ing scrape after another. He even goes to the length of in- 
troducing Pongo to the most beautiful girl he’d ever seen as 
a veterinarian come to pare the claws of a pet parrot! It’s 
no wonder the unfortunate Pongo regards Uncle Fred as he 
would a sack of dynamite he found lighting up in his presence 
—and well he should! This time Uncle Fred insists on taking 
Pongo to Mitching Hill—oa suburb—and since it started to 
rain, calmly pushes into the nearest home and takes over! 


It’s there they meet this beautiful girl, and Pongo is forced 
to pretend he’s a veterinarian. This is extremely difficult for 
it’s love at first sight for Pongo. Then when the girl's ob- 
noxious suitor arrives, Pongo can hardly contain himself. 
Uncle Fred, however, happily involves them deeper and deeper. 
In shame-faced despair, Pongo wants to drag Uncle Fred away 
from the house and out of Mitching Hill entirely, but the 
beaming Uncle Fred won’t budge. He likes to spread sweet- 
ness and light, he explains. “‘Even in a foul hole like Mitch- 
ing Hill, | asked myself, how can | leave this foul hole a 
better and happier foul hole than | found it?’’ And he does— 
even to the point of having the police pick up “’a suspicious 
looking character’’ who happens to be the owner of the house 
they've pushed into. This looks like the final blow to Pongo’s 
romance, but it isn’t. This famous and brilliant comedy will 
absolutely delight your cast and audience alike. We thor- 
oughly recommend it. 


Price 75¢ Royalty, $25.00 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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